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WELSH LULLABY. 


As a blossom sweet and rosy 
Folds its petals for the night, 
In my bosom curling cosy 
Hush you, hush you, baby bright! 
While I’m by thee, nothing cruel, 
Not one harmful sound or sight 
Shall come nigh thee, O my jewel! 
O my armful of delight! 


Little flowerets in the meadows, 
Little nestlings in the trees 
Now are sleeping in the shadows 
To the cradling of the breeze; 
But the blossom of my bosom, 
But the birdie on my knees, 
While I lock him there and rock him 
Has a warmer nest than these. 


Start not! ’tis the ivy only 
Tapping, tapping o'er and o’er. 

Start not! ’tis the billow lonely 
Lapping, lapping on the shore 

Through your dreaming you are beam- 

ing 

O so purely now, my store, 

You must see your angel, surely, 
Smiling through Heaven's open door. 

Alfred Perceval Graves. 

The Athenaeum, 


TO A LONDON SPARROW. 


Imp, or innocent, or both— 
Dressed in soot and sendal cloth; 
Isabella-colored bird, 

Most unlyrical, absurd 

In the cheerful fuss you make 
At daybreak, 

Till you have me wide awake. 


Are you sent to embitter me 
With my fond democracy, 
Multiplying, brood on brood, 
Till your mob and multitude 
Drive all birds of birth away 
Day by day ?— 

Even poor Procne will not stay. 


Other birds of better heart 
Drink the azure as they start 
Sunward, in their ecstasy; 

But you sit, insufferably 
Uttering your chimney-chime, 
Unsublime, 

Still unmotived—all one rhyme. 


And your children, bald and brown, 
That you teach to take the town, 
And dispute the bitten crust 

That makes a comfort in the dust— 
They are bad as gutter-boys 

With their noise 

As they study equipoise. 


Haif I hate you, half I love, 
Dirty seraph of the roof, 

Still conducing there to things, 
Monotonous, that no man sings— 
Chimney-tops, and milkman’s cry 
Going by, 

And all the London litany. 


Are there sparrows, too, in Mars, 
That the weary Martian hears 
Sitting by his long canals, 

Cursing you at intervals? 

Or do you haunt this earth alone, 
That, being gone, 

Shall leave you nothing to peck on? 


This I know, that while this earth, 
Smoke and turmoil, death and mirth, 
Fill such days as I afford— 
You are my predestined bird. 
Nightingales to others lend 
Songs to spend!— 
Philip Sparrow is my friend. 

Ernest Rhys. 

The Nation. 


VENI CREATOR. 


Spirit of God, Thou whose breath is 
the burning flame of a fire, 
Into the brazier of clay in whose 
crumbling chalice I keep 
Under the cumbering ashes a soul 
that smoulders asleep, 
Breathe, though the clay should con- 
sume, .breathe, ere the embers ex- 
pire. 


Lest all the spirits that throng unseen 
fn the darkness shall say, 

“Surely the sentinel sleeps, for the 
cresset is empty and dark. 

O indifferent guard and unkind, to 
show for us never a spark. 
Give her no word as you pass, that 
gives us no light on our way.” 

Lucy Lyttelton. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF A JAPANESE-AMERICAN WAR. 


Recent events in San Francisco in- 
dicate unmistakably that the problem 
raised by the intrusion of the yellow 
races into the American field of labor 
has reached a stage which threatens 
the peaceful relationships of the United 
States and Japan, Actual war may 
not be imminent, for both Govern- 
ments are extremely anxious to avoid 
it, in which they are backed by the 
whole weight of great commercial in- 
terests. Put the increasing racial 
antipathy at the root of the trouble is 
a very difficult force to control with 
the limited powers possessed by the 
central authority under the American 
Constitution, and, being apt to act on 
the impulse of the moment with an im- 
perfect appreciation of consequences, 
has introduced a factor into interna- 
tional politics which cannot be ignored. 

Under the circumstances the strategic 
situation in the Pacific has become a 
matter of interest, not only to the pro- 
fessional student of war, but to the 
general public, on account of the com- 
mercial interests sure to be affected 
should war break out, and the poten- 
tialities of indefinite complications in- 
volving other Powers which are pre- 
sented, To what extent Great Britain 
would come in it is impossible to say, 
for that would depend upon the devel- 
opment of events. Probably our ac- 
tive participation—if called into play 
at all—would be limited to “keeping 
the ring.” Our alliance with Japan is 
only operative as regards the Asiatic 
Continent; and a naval war between 
our ally and our Transatlantic kins- 
men would not therefore draw us into 
the conflict. But, if Russia seized the 
opportunity to re-assert her lost posi- 
tion in Manchuria, Japan could—and 
doubtless would—demand of us the ful- 
filment of our pledges. This serious 


consideration in itself may be trusted 
to induce Great Britain to do her ut- 
most to prevent a breach of the peace; 
an example which most other Powers 
would certainly follow if only to pre- 
vent the commercial disorganization 
inevitably consequent. One Power of 
importance alone — Germany — would 
doubtless view an outbreak of hos- 
tilities with secret satisfaction, if with 
officially expressed regret, partly be- 
cause it would weaken America’s posi- 
tion in the Atlantic, and parily because 
it would place Great Britain in an em- 
barrassing position towards the United 
States. 

It is always difficult to predict the 
course of a war with any degree of 
exactitude, for so very much depends 
upon the usually incalculable factor of 
merale. Moltke himself has laid it 
down that no man can foretell the is- 
sue of a pitched battle. The very fact 
that wars between civilized Powers 
ever do occur is in itself a testimony 
to the uncertainty of war, for no na- 
tion takes up arms if without hope of 
ultimate success, unless on rare occa- 
sions as a desperate protest against 
aggression or dishonor. But although 
it is usually impossible to forecast the 
outcome of a war with certainty, there 
are in the majority of instances broad 
features in the situation conferring ad- 
vantages on one side or the other 
which may be fairly assessed, and are 
some help towards it. These generally 
govern the initial campaign of each, 
whatever shape it may ultimately as- 
sume; and with a knowledge of their 
character, and a fairly correct state- 
ment—usually obtainable—of the nu- 
merical strength and composition of 
the contending forces, it is possible to 
form as accurate an estimate of the 
final results as is open to the belliger- 
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ents themselves, Such governing fea- 
tures would be present in a Japanese- 
American conflict, and a good deal of 
general information is available for a 
calculation of the probable events of 
its first stage at least. 

The most interesting characteristic 
of the situation from the British 
standpoint—as in all the principal 
wars of the last thirteen years—is the 
separation of the two countries by blue 
water, It was the lack of this char- 
acteristic in the great Continental 
struggles of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century which deprived them of 
much of their instructional value to 
the British public; for however much 
the tactical student of laud warfare 
might learn from such battles as 
Koniggratz, Gettysburg, Gravelotte or 
Plevna, the wars in which they were 
incidents furnished but little illustra- 
tion of the action of maritime power, 
or of the principles governing the 
sirategical combination of sea and 
land forces upon which the British 
Empire has been built up and is main- 
tained. In a Japanese-American war 
the question of maritime supremacy 
would assume an importance at least 
as pronounced as it did in the Sino- 
Japanese, the Spanish-American, and 
the Russo-Japanese campaigns; per- 
haps even more so, 

A second prominent feature in such 
a conflict would be the probable im- 
munity of the home territories of both 
belligerents from direct attack, for 
much the same reasons which secured 
the home territories from attack in the 
wars just quoted. Neither side has, or 
can expect to have, the combined 
naval and military preponderance re- 
quired for the purpose; America being 
deficient in land forces, and Japan by 
sea, The most powerful army in the 
world, even if unhampered by oceanic 
transport difficulties, could scarcely 
hope to break down the resistance of 
the Mikado’s numerous,  well-disci- 








plined and brave troops on their own 
soil, and for America’s small military 
establishment the attempt would be 
out of the question. For Japan, on the 
other hand, to invade America would 
be no less impracticable, her mercan- 
tile marine being unequal to the gigan- 
tic task of transporting an army of 
sufficient magnitude so far by sea and 
supplying it in the field, even if she 
was lucky enough to have disposed of 
her adversary’s numerically much 
more powerful fleet as a preliminary. 
Under these circumstances the war 
would be purely naval, waged under 
simple strategical conditions, such as 
our own struggles with the Dutch in 
the seventeenth century, were it not 
for the complications introduced by 
the American ownership of the Philip- 
pines, wh.ch affect—perhaps rather 
govern—the whole problem. When the 
United States ignored their own Mon- 
roe doctrine by emerging from the 
easy seclusion of the American Con- 
tinent they perhaps took a step which 
will enhance thei= reputation with pos- 
terity, but they embarked upon a line 
of policy which must entail permanent 
expense, and contains possibilities of 
future trouble, by affording their ene- 
mies who have pretensions to mari- 
time power something to which to ap- 
ply the screw. The Philippines would, 
in the event of war with Japan, pro- 
duce a situation with many analogies 
to that which prevailed during the 
war with Spain in 1898, the position of 
the United States being reversed. On 
that occasion Spain had to face the 
problem of retaining a well-garrisoned 
but distant oversea colony, threatened 
by a strong maritime Power in its im- 
mediate vicinity. On an outbreak of 
hostilities with Japan it would be the 
turn of America herself to face it. It 
is true that America possesses the ad- 
vantage of a fleet numerically superior 
to that of her hypothetical enemy, 
which Spain did not, but the Pacific is 
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a waterspace of vast distances, and 
it is an open question how far it would 
be possible for her to make a pro- 
longed use of this advantage with the 
appliances she possesses on the far 
side of it from home, 

Spain, on the other hand, main- 
tained in Cuba a garrison of Regulars, 
the main body of which was strong 
enough to hold out for a considerable 
period against any land force which 
the military organization of her ad- 
versary could have brought against it, 
had the reserve strength of the Span- 
ish Navy, after its initial disasters, 
been sufficient to justify resistance in 
the hope of eventual relief. This can- 
not be said of the United States gar- 
rison in the Philippines, which is 
within five days’ reach by sea of over- 
whelming forces possessed of a very 
up-to-date marine transport equipment, 

The Philippine Islands are not the 
only complication in the case. An- 
other—this time in America’s favor—is 
presented by the continued presence of 
Japanese forces on a minor scale in 
Korea and Port Arthur. These could 
only be withdrawn at considerable risk 
to Japan’s recently acquired predom- 
inance in those regions; but if left 
where they are would run the risk of 
being cut off from home should Japan 
lose command of the sea, in which 
case, though not actually prisoners in 
an enemy’s hands, their position would 
be one of some difficulty. They repre- 
sent therefore an asset on the Ameri- 
ean side of the question. 

Apart from numerical strength in 
fleets however, the balance of strategic 
advantages rests in favor of Japan, be- 
cause she has it in her power to select 
the actual scene of hostilities should 
war break out. By no possible means 
could America force her to cross the 
Pacific to defend her interests, whereas 
she could always compel America to 
do so, unless the Philippines were to 
be surrendered without a blow. This 


practically fixes the Western Pacific as 
the theatre of operations in the event 
of trouble, where Japan has her own 
metropolitan bases, and those of 
America are far distant. 

The Philippines themselves—like any 
other islands—must in war ultimately 
fall to the victorious combatant by sea. 
On paper this should be the United 
States, which have numerically much 
the stronger fleet. But, unless the force 
necessary to deal with the entire Jap- 
anese Navy was on the spot from the 
outset, an appreciable interval would 
have to elapse between the outbreak 
of war and its arrival, during which in- 
terval America’s maritime superiority 
—even if ultimately established—would 
be locally non-effective, and the is- 
lands would be open to invasion. This 
would not necessarily be a vital mat- 
ter, but for the fact that it might suf- 
fice to decide the fate of all or part of 
the garrison, When the approach of a 
large American fleet rendered it advis- 
able for the Japanese invading army 
to withdraw, the islands would revert 
to their proper owners, but such pris- 
oners as had fallen into Japanese 
hands would be carried by their cap- 
tors back to Japan beyond hope of 
rescue, This might mean the bulk of 
the troops quartered in the Archipel- 
ago if the arrival of the fleet was de- 
layed. 

It would be open of course to the 
Americans to guard against this stand- 
ing menace by increasing either the 
naval or the military force stationed 
on the spot to the requisite extent, but 
each of these alternatives is sub- 
ject to grave objections, and neither 
admits of half measures. The present 
garrison is maintained as a_ police 
force for the preservation of local or- 
der rather than as a defence against 
outside aggression, and constituted ac- 
cordingly. To raise it to the standard 
required to fulfil the latter obligation 
would necessitate a re-casting of the 
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entire United States military system 
and the establishment of a large stand- 
ing army, a burden which the average 
American citizen would strongly re- 
sent unless for immediate home de- 
fence, 

There remains the alternative of 
augmenting the local fleet, to effect 
which America does possess the neces- 
sary ships if they can be spared from 
service elsewhere, But to raise it to 
the strength required to deal with the 
entire Japanese Navy—the only sound 
policy if augmentation took place at all 
—would require the presence of almost 
the entire American fleet. This would 
impose perpetual foreign service on the 
personnel, which is no more popular in 
American ships than any others, and 
has to be more taken into account by 
the authorities under their system of 
manning. It would also involve ad- 
ministrative difficulty and expense in 
the upkeep of so large a force at such 
a distance from home. Finally, it 
would leave the Mother Country prac- 
tically defenceless, The maintenance 
of a fleet on that scale actually in Phil- 
ippine waters is therefore very improb- 
able. 

But a step towards it is about to be 
taken; for the United States Govern- 
ment have just arrived at the momen- 
tous decision to transfer their Atlantic 
fleet to the Pacific, where, if not ac- 
tually in Philippine waters, they will 
be very much nearer to them than has 
been customary hitherto. This deci- 
sion can only have been arrived at 
with reluctance, in the conviction that 
danger is more imminent on that side 
than on this, for it involves the aban- 
donment for the present of the strong 
position in the Atlantic which their 
fine fleet in that ocean has given them 
after many years of ungrudged ex- 
penditure. The fleet was the outcome 
of a national belief that the Monroe 
policy—in its application to South 
America at any rate—was dependent 
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upon maritime power; a sentiment 
which observed with apprehension the 
growth of European navies. The feel- 
ing was stimulated by the war of 1898, 
which disclosed the fact that the 
United States had no real friends in 
Europe except Great Britain, but sev- 
eral potential enemies, and the fleet 
was regarded as a precaution against 
sudden aggression, which could never 
be removed without a measure of risk 
however peaceful the situation of the 
moment might be, much as our Home 
fleet is regarded by us. 

The time has come however for 
Americans to decide whether they will 
be strong in the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
for until the Panama Canal is open to 
navigation many years hence, they 
cannot be both without doubling their 
navy, and that, if only for the diffi- 
culty of finding the extra men, is not 
at present possible. Their decision 
has been given in favor of the Pacific, 
which necessitates the resignation of 
their power to extend the Monroe doc- 
trine to the Southern Continent except 
by permission of Europe, and fur- 
nishes a very remarkable illustration 
of the results following on Japan's rise 
into the position of a maritime State, 


‘and America’s repudiation of the Mon- 


roe doctrine in occupying the Philip- 
pines, 

If the Americans are satisfied that 
they have nothing to fear from Eu- 
rope, or at any rate less to fear than 
from Japan, they are acting soundly 
in transferring the fleet to Pacific 
waters while peace still reigns, even 
if it provokes a measure of suspicion 
in Japan, In time of war the move 
would be attended with great diffi- 
culty, and even if successfully carried 
out might lose much of its effect from 
its necessarily belated application to 
the course of events. The length of 
a voyage from the United States east 
coast ports to the Philippines is 
roughly twenty thousand miles rid the 
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Straits of Magellan, if the Pacific 
Coast of the American Continent is 
followed—for coaling purposes—as far 
north as United States territory before 
making for the Sandwich Islands. To 
cover the first twelve thousand miles it 
is necessary to have recourse to South 
American harbors for coal, which under 
war conditions would only be possible 
if the South American States took an 
accommodatingly lenient view of their 
neutrality obligations, or if their har- 
bors were forcibly used in spite of pro- 
test. Even if every facility for coaling 
were forthcoming, and the voyage con- 
ducted under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it would be a sanguine 
estimate which placed the arrival of 
so large a fleet in Philippine waters 
at under four or five months from the 
date of starting, if allowances for coal- 
ing, economic steaming, etc., are made. 
In that time Japan could undertake an 
attack on the islands on a compara- 
tively large scale without fear of in- 
terference, sweep up a number of pris- 
oners, and destroy or carry off the 
Government plant and property before 
the approach of the American fleet 
rendered withdrawal advisable. It is 
difficult to see what that fleet could 
then effect beyond driving them back 
to their own ports and stopping trade. 
To attack harbors would only play 
into the enemy’s hands by exposing 
American ships to damage from shore 
defences, mines, and torpedo craft, at 
an immense distance from adequate 
repairing bases, especially if the Jap- 
unese had destroyed the dockyard 
plant at Manila. The loss or disable- 
ment of a few ships in this way might 
turn the balance of mavitime power 
against the Americars. Stoppage of 
trade does no doubt inflict severe pun- 
ishment on a country with no neutral 
land frontiers across which to divert 
it, but it takes time to produce its 
effects if the defenders are in an ob- 
Stinate mood, and, for fleet repairing 


reasons, time would be in Japan's 
favor. 

By moving the Atlantic fleet to the 
Pacific now, the difficulties of round- 
ing the Southern Continent under war 
conditions. will be avoided. and the 
fieet in future so situated that the Jap- 
anese would have insufficient time to 
conduct operations except on a minor 
scale. The distance from the United 
States Pacific Coast to the Philippines 
is, roughly, eight thousand miles. Al- 
lowing for stoppages to coal at the 
Sandwich Islands and Guam—or some 
neighboring island—this should be cov- 
ered by a fleet in six or seven weeks. 
The chief difficulty would lie in getting 
some of the older battleships across 
the stage from the Sandwich Islands 
to Manila, which is more than they 
could accomplish without refilling 
bunkers at Guam or some suitable har- 
bor in the neighboring Archipelagoes, 
at all of which they would encounter 
the risk of finding Ja»nanese mines 
awaiting them in the approaches. 
This would necessitate great caution 
and some delay if it led to nothing 
worse, but the difficulty might be over- 
come by a resort to towing arrange- 
ments for the ships whose coal capac- 
ity was inadequate to covering the dis- 
tance under their own steam. 

In the six or seven weeks of freedom 
of action thus left at their disposal the, 
Japanese could effect little in the Phil- 
ippines beyond invading on a compar- 
atively minor scale. The mobilization 
and despatch of a large force—say 
70,000 men—would take a month in it- 
self, to say nothing of the landing on 
a hostile coast; always an uncertain 
and lengthy operation as the Japanese 
well know. A smaller force would 
naturally require less time, especially 
if prepared in advance, which, with a 
smaller force, could be more easily 
done without attracting notice. Allow- 
ing a fortnight for emarkation and 
sea transit, a week for landing, and 
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another week to re-embark for home, 
a raiding expedition would have about 
a fortnight in which to do what dam- 
age it could, and might consist of 
thirty thousand men. Naturally its 
principal objects would be to carry off 
prisoners and destroy the enemy’s ar- 
senal and naval dockyard, and the real 
question before the Japanese author- 
ities would be precisely that which Mr. 
Balfour explained to the House of 
Commons would confront an enemy 
proposing the invasion of England— 
that is to say, not how many men it 
would be able to muster for the pur- 
pose, but with how few it could hope 
to succeed. 

But, even if the approach of a power- 
ful hostile fleet curtailed the period in 
which Japan could work her will on 
America’s colony, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that Japanese action was 
at an end. Inactivity in war is not con- 
genial to the Japanese temperament— 
although they possess great powers of 
patience—and loss of trade might drive 
them to challenge the sea supremacy. 
In that case it is true the odds against 
them on vaper would be considerable, 
but recent events have demonstrated 
that they have no hesitation in facing 
odds if the occasion seems to them to 
demand it. Under present conditions 
the United States fleet at the scene of 
hostilities might include some 18 or 20 
first-class battleships. The Japanese 
might muster 11, assuming that the 
long course of repair through which 
the Russian prizes have been going is 
hearly complete; to which number 
might reasonably be added the so- 
called “cruiser” “Tsukuba”—now in Eu- 
rope—a vessel whose powers of offence 
at least are more than equal to some 
of the battleships in question, In 
smaller battleships the discrepancy 
would not be great, but in armored 
cruisers the Americans would outnum- 
ber their opponents by probably 50 per 
cent. Ship for ship the American ves- 


sels are also of better type. During 
the decade which preceded the laying 
down of the British battleships “Lord 
Nelson” and “Agamemnon,” American 
builders led the world in battleship de- 
sign, because they realized that where 
the contending personnels are equal, 
that side wins in action which can put 
most guns of heavy calibre effectively 
into the line of battle. 

But success in war depends not so 
much upon the weapons employed as 
upon the men who handle them, and 
in this respect it must be confessed 
that no like superiority on the Amer- 
ican side is apparent. In the first 
place, the comfortable assumption that 
the fighting morale of a yellow skin is 
necessarily inferior to that of a white 
is now an exploded fallacy; and, sec- 
ondly, in the matter of working up the 
raw material the comparison lies in 
favor of Japan. In point of training 
there may not be much to choose be- 
tween the two fleets, but in discipline— 
the bedrock of efficienty under the 
stress of war—it is doubtful if the 
Japanese have uny equals in the world, 
whereas the American standard is in- 
different, 

In war experience the advantage also 
lies with Japan. It is true that the 
Americans conducted successful naval 
operations against an enemy nine 
years ago, but the opposition encoun- 
tered on that occasion was almost il, 
and the losses sustained were so tri- 
fling—half-a-dozen in a whole naval 
campaign—that the hostilities in ques- 
tion can hardly be considered as hav- 
ing subjected the victors to an experi- 
ence of the terrible strain of war 
where great interests are at stake, and 
the opponents so nearly matched that 
ultimate success may fall to either. 
The Japanese have recently been 
through this ordeal, and must have 
learnt therefrom where their strength 
and weaknesses lie. 

Japan would also fight under the ad- 
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vantage—already pointed out—of close 
proximity to her home bases, where 
every kind of munition of war, includ- 
ing spare guns, is at hand, and, more 
important still, every kind of repair 
to ships can be quickly executed. If 
the ship-repairing plant at Manila had 
been destroyed, the Americans would 
be severely handicapped by the total 
absence of even minor repairing facil- 
ities, and even if intact it would be 
unequal to the work of making good 
serious damages to battleships after a 
fleet action. Only one large ship at a 
time could be docked for underwater 
injuries, and not a single heavy gun or 
armor plate could be quickly replaced, 
if replaced at all. Unless, therefore, 
they were overwhelmingly successful in 
the first fleet action, their position 
would become relatively worse and 
worse as the war proceeded. The 


Japanese should be able to gauge with 
some accuracy the difficulties attendant 
on keeping a fleet in fighting condition 


during prolonged operations from their 
own experiences off Port Arthur, in 
which they were compelled, even at a 
most critical phase, to weaken their 
line by sending battleships to Japan to 
be docked. In their case, however, the 
dockyards were only two or three days’ 
steaming from the theatre of war, 
whereas in the case of an American 
fleet in the Philippines the fully 
equipped yards would be at least six 
weeks—and a great deal more for a 
disabled ship only capable of slow 
steaming. 

The Japanese might perhaps base 
their plan of operations upon this 
knowledge, and endeavor to gradually 
wear down their enemy’s efficiency by 
maintaining a defensive, but con- 
Stantly threatening, attitude in their 
own ports, until what appeared a fa- 
vorable moment arrived. It is true 
that this would entail a prolongation of 
hostilities adding to the cost of the war, 
and Japan is not in nearly so strong a 
financial position as America. But, on 

The Contemporary Review. 


the other hand, the American expendi- 
ture would necessarily be the greater 
of the two, and Japan would have no 
burden to face in the way of a large 
army in the field as she had in Man- 
churia, A purely defensive naval war 
does not in fact involve a very heavy 
outlay as regards actual hostilities, al- 
though all war is indirectly expensive 
in its lowering effect upon national 
credit, which Japan would feel much 
the most of the two. 

With conditions such as these it is 
obviously even more difficult than 
usual to forecast the probable results 
of a war. All that may be safely as- 
serted is that neither side is in a po- 
sition to feel at all certain of ultimate 
success. Briefly, it may further be 
anticipated that America would suffer 
a certain degree of loss in the opening 
stage of hostilities. Whether she 
would be able to make effectual re- 
prisals it is impossible to say, but to do 
so she would have to exert all her 
strength at a great distance from 
home, and conduct operations against 
a determined and experienced enemy 
in his own waters. Japan would 
throughout be threatened by the seri- 
ous menace of a much more powerful 
hostile fleet. Under the circumstances 
neither could enter the conflict except 
as a very grave undertaking, and the 
talk of “whipping” Japan, which has 
been indulged in by certain organs of 
the American Press, is in no sense 
justified. Russia at time «an- 
nounced her intention of doing the 
same, This sort of talk, however, has 
received no encouragement from re- 
sponsible and official Americans, a re- 
assuring sign that they at least appre- 
ciate the situation. Unfortunately, in 
a democratically-governed country, the 
last word rests with the masses, who 
are little able to comprehend strate- 
gical questions, and are often grossly 
misled by the newspapers. Herein 
lies the danger which gives an interest 
to the study of the situation. 

“Cruiser.” 


one 
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Two of the most celebrated women 
of the eighteenth century were kins- 
women who shared the name of Mon- 
tagu. Between them they furnish a 
biographical background to the litera- 
ture of the whole century, for Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu was born in 
1689, and Elizabeth, Queen of the 
Blue-Stockings, died in 1800. There 
are many interesting parallels between 
the two lives. In point of happiness 
both were failures. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley and Elizabeth Robinson were alike 
celebrated in their youth for their vi- 
vacity and talents, and for an inde- 
pendence of spirit that chafed against 
the conventional attitude of their cen- 
tury towards the freedom of women. 
And it was the fate of both to marry 
wealthy men, much older than them- 
selves, who are worthy to rank as the 
very finest patterns of eighteenth-cen- 
tury prudence and priggishness and 
dulness. That either marriage could 
have been happy seems impossible on 
a priori grounds. It was not only a 
ease of the familiar tragedy of the 
mating of January and May,—it was 
the profounder disparity between wit 
and dullness. To neither of the two 
women was granted the solace of ma- 
ternal happiness. The “Queen’s” only 


child died in infancy. Lady Mary 
lived to see her daughter achieve a 
happy and ai splendid alliance, but 


she lived, alas! to wish that her eldest 
child and only son had never been 
born. Disappointed in marriage, both 
women, unbroken but soured in spirit, 
eagerly endeavored to find satisfaction 
in life from social and literary am- 
bition. In this respect Lady Mary was 
less fortunate than her cousin by mar- 
riage. The victim of malicious libel, 
she spent more than twenty years of 
her life in lonely exile, and returned 


to the scene of her former triumphs 
only in time to die. To Elizabeth 
Robinson, in her widowhood, there fell 
every satisfaction that great wealth 
could bring, including a literary repu- 
tation, the genuineness of which she 
had too much complacency to doubt. 
Yet another point in common between 
these two pioneers of women’s rights 
is the endurance of their names and 
the oblivion into which their works 
have fallen. That the latter is merited 
equally by both cannot for a moment 
be admitted, and this suggests the 
great difference which emerges from 
beneath so many similarities. The 
Queen of the Blues bought her repu- 
tation: Lady Mary earned it. John- 
son and Fanny Burney were under no 
delusions as to the ludicrous preten- 
sions of Mrs. Montagu and her egre- 
gious following of the tribe of Jellaby. 
But Lady Mary’s letters still sparkle 
with the best in our literature, and in 
all the malice of Pope and Walpole 
there is no attempt to decry her signal 
ability. 

Lady Mary Pierrepont was the eld- 
est child of Evelyn Pierrepont, who 
unexpectedly succeeded in 1790 toe the 
earldom of Kingston, and was created 
later Marquis of Dorchester and Duke 
of Kingston. When she was eight 
years old she lost her mother, a fact 
which she records in a fragment of 
autobiography cast in the form of fic- 
tion. 


I need say nothing of the Pedegree 
of the unfortunate Lady, whose Life 
I have undertaken to write. ‘Tis 
enough to say she was the daughter of 
the Duke of Regiavilla, to inform my 
readers there is no nobler descent in 
Portugal. Her first misfortune hap- 
pened in a time of life when she could 
not be sensible of it, though she was 











sufficiently so in the course of it; I 
mean the death of a noble Mother, 
whose virtue and good sense might 
have supported and instructed her 
youth, which was left to the care of a 
young Father, who, tho’ naturally an 
honest man, was abandoned to his 
pleasures, and (like most of those of his 
quality) did not think himself obliged 
to be very attentive to his children’s 
education. Thus was the unfortunate 
left to the care of an old governess 
who, though perfectly good and pious, 
wanted a capacity for so great a 
trust. 


But fortune supplied the best means 
of a liberal! education in a_ well- 
equipped library in which the little 
Lady Mary browsed at will, reading 
doubtless many romances forbidden 
in well regulated eighteenth-century 
homes. Many years later she con- 
fessed herself “a rake at reading”; and 
when her daughter, Lady Bute, re- 
monstrated with her over the nature 
of the books she wished to be sent to 
her in Italy, she humorously retal- 
iated:— 


Daughter! daughter! don't call 
names; you are always abusing my 
pleasures, which is what no mortal 
will bear, Trash, lumber, sad stuff, 
are the titles you give to my favorite 
amusement, If I called a white staff 
a stick of wood, a gold key gilded 
brass, and the ensigns of illustrious 
orders colored strings, this may be 
philosophically true, but would be very 
ill received. We have all our play- 
things; happy are they that can be con- 
tented with those they obtain. 


Lady Mary’s father was a leader of 
fashion, and is well described in 
Macky’s “Secret Services” (1733) as “a 
very fine gentleman, of good sense, 
well-bred, and a lover of the ladies; is 
entirely in the interests of his country, 
makes a good figure, is of a black com- 
plexion, well-made, not ferty years old.” 
In his attitude to his children he ob- 
served the orthodox convention of his 
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day,—that is to say, he regarded them 
but as pawns which it was his right to 
move at will for the promotion of the 
family fortunes. When a girl of eight 
or fourteen (the records are not con- 
clusive as regards her age), Lord Kings- 
ton proposed his daughter as one of 
the “toasts” for the year at the Kit-Cat 
Club. 


“In the gaiety of the moment,” says 
Lady Mary’s granddaughter, her fa- 
ther “sent orders home to have her 
finely dressed, and brought to him at 
the Tavern, where she was received 
with acclamations, her health drunk 
by every one present, and her name 
engraved upon a drinking-glass. The 
company consisting of some of the 
most eminent men in England, she 
went from the lap of one poet, patriot, 
or statesman to the arms of another, 
was feasted with sweetmeats, over- 
whelmed with caresses, and, what per- 
haps pleased her better than either, 
heard her wit and beauty loudly ex- 
tolled on every side. Pleasure, she 
said, was too poor a word to express her 
sensations; they amounted to ecstasy; 
never again throughout her whole life 
did she pass so happy a day. ... Her 
father carried on the frolic by having 
her picture painted for the club-house 
that she might be enrolled as a regular 
toast.” 


In this well-known incident we find 
Lord Kingston truly revealed. He had 
scarcely remembered the child's exist- 
ence, but when he became aware of 
her beauty and precocious wit, he was 
the very man to boast of them and 
parade them. Lady Mary’s youth was 
spent between Thoresby House in 
Sherwood Forest and her father’s 
town house in Arlington Street. The 
famous Bishop Burnet directed her 
early studies, which—besides the desul- 
tory reading which counted for most— 
included an excellent grounding in 
Latin. Domestic learning had also its 
place. Long afterwards, in Italy, the 
exiled beauty earned the gratitude of 
the peasants by teaching them how to 
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make bread and butter and mince-pies, 
and how to manage a dairy and a gar- 
den and a poultry farm. Like Chau- 
cer’s Squire, Lady Mary could 


Carf biforn hir fader at the table, 


and the tremendous seriousness of 
eighteenth-century repasts may be in- 
ferred from the fact that she had to 
take lessons three times a week so as 
to be perfect for her “public days,” and 
that “in order to perform her functious 
without interruptions, she was forced 
to eat her own dinner alone an hour 
or two beforehand.” 

Lady Mary’s published correspond- 
ence begins in her twentieth year, and 
represents her in the character of an 
“agreeable rattle,” very sprightly and 
vivacious and entertaining, and some- 
times (owing, no doubt, to that early 
reading of romances) a trifle “free,” to 
use a good old euphemism. Her let- 
ters take us right into the centre of the 
literary gossip of the age of Anne. 
We are told that Addison is the very 
best of company, that Congreve has 
more wit than anybody else, and that 
Steele is a very good-natured man. 
We hear of a portionless old maid mar- 
ried to “£7000 per annum and £40,000 
in ready money,” but that no one en- 
vies the bride, because “the dear beast 
of a man is so filthy, frightful, odious, 
and detestable.” And we hear of the 
Duke of Grafton running a two hun- 
dred yards’ race in the Mall with the 
excellent Dr. Garth, author of “The 
Dispensary.” “The latter,” says Lady 
Mary, “to his immortal glory, beat. I 
pray God you mayn’t have heard this 
already. I am promised a cargo of 
lampoons from Bath, and if they come 
you shall share them with me.” At 
the present time, when the London 
press is discussing the question of the 
ethics of fiction as written and read 
by women, it is interesting to recall the 
fact that Lady Mary’s age witnessed 
the first efforts of professional women 
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writers, Mrs, Behn, Mrs. Manley, and 
Mrs. Centilevre were quite untroubled 
by any scruples or qualms, They 
were “‘plain-dealers,” and, like some of 
their descendants of to-day, displayed 
a more than masculine courage in the 
violation of decency. Codes of ethics 
change like fashions, and it must be 
remembered that Prior’s masterpieces 
were accounted boudoir literature. 
Lady Mary was all impatience to see 
the second part of Mrs. Manley’s scan- 
dalous “New Atlantis,” and laments the 
fact that presently “we shall be teased 
with nothing but heroic poems, with 
names at length, and false characters 
so daubed with flattery that they are 
the severest kind of lampoons, for they 
both scandalize the writer and the sub- 
ject, like that vile paper ‘The Tatler.’ ”’ 
This is an unmerited jibe at the good- 
natured Steele, whom we find presently 
officiating as the kind go-between in 
the strange wooing of Lady Mary 
by the very solemn Mr. Wortley Mon- 
tagu. 

In one of the most delightful of his 
poems on the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Austin Dobson has described the 
pathos attending the discovery of a 
long-forgotten love-letter:— 


I drew it from its china tomb; 
It came out feebly scented 

With some thin ghost of past perfume 
That dust and days had lent it. 


An old, old letter,—folded still! 
To read with due composure, 

I sought the sun-lit window-sill, 
Above the gray enclosure. 


Ah, heart that wrote! ah, life that 
kissed! 
You had no thought or presage 
Into what keeping you dismissed 
Your, simple old-world message! 


Lady Mary’s latest biographer’ has 
had the good fortune to discover some 
1“TLady Mary Wortley Montagu and Her 


Times.” By George Paston. 15s. net. Me- 
thuen & Co. 











hundreds of unpublished letters, many 
of which record the progress of her 
strange courtship. They have the “past 
perfume” of two centuries ago, and 
though, unless they were labelled as 
such, we should not readily mistake 
them for love-letters, they are full of 
interest and pathos, as revealing a 
girl's heart ready to flower into love 
in response to the slightest offering of 
sympathy and affection which, alas! 
was never offered it. That Lady Mary 
ever was in love with the man she 
married is incredible. And yet she 
braved her father’s wrath and sacri- 
ficed a fortune by eloping with him. 
These thivegs are at first sight contra- 
dictory, but not so on a little reflec- 
tion, For we must remember the un- 
usual nature of her training and attain- 
ments, All her life she could never 
suffer a fool gladly, so that marriage 
with # Squire Booby or a Beau Didap- 
per was for her impossible. Edward 
Wortley Montagu appealed to her in- 
tellect. He admired her wit and 
learning, and beside most of his con- 
temporaries whom she knew he was 
eminent for his attainments and solid 
common-sense, And Lady Mary’s de- 
cision was precipitated by the fact that 
her father, in the time-honored way, 
had arranged for her a marriage with 
an Irishman of many acres and no 
attractions, In this dilemma shall we 
wonder at Lady Mary's decision? 
There are many strange episodes in 
her life and some incidents that have 
never been explained, but to the last 
she never alluded to her husband with- 
out the deepest respect for his many 
excellent qualities, The misfortune of 
her life lay in the fact that she mar- 
ried a man whom she respected but 
did not love, und that she completely 
failed, as she had hoped, to gain his 
love as well as his esteem. This can- 
not be attributed as a fault to Lady 
Mary. Mr. Montagu (a monster of 
selfish rectitude whom it is impossible 
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to think of without the banal prefix) 
was incapable of any love but for his 
bank-account. The blackest page in 
Pope's smutted record is his foul at- 
tack on the woman on whom he had 
lavished the most fulsome compli- 
ments. If anything could atone for 
that, it is the wholesome vigor with 
which he applied the lash to the back 
of the excellent Mr. Montagu, and left 
him standing for ever in the stocks of 
his venomous satire as Avidienus and 
Gripus, 

The correspondence began character- 
istically through the medium of Mr. 
Montagu’s sister, Anne. It was a 
clumsy enough contrivance, and the 
stilted style of the suitor himself is 
plainly discernible through his sister's 
handwriting. Doubtless Mr. Montagu 
prided himself on this ingenious 
method for discovering Lady Mary's 
mind without committing himself. 
The obliging sister, however, died in 
1709, and in the following year the 
hesitating lover had the spirit to lay 
his suit before Lord Dorchester. The 
easy-going father bad no objection to 
so eligible a son-in-law, but they quar- 
relled over the settlements,—Mr. Mon- 
tagu, who to his other accomplish- 
ments added the obstinacy of a mule, 
strenuously objecting to make any set- 
tlement on his possible son and heir 
(a strange prevision in the light of 
that gentleman's subsequent career). 
The correspondence of the next two 
years was consequently a clandestine 
one, carried on with the utmost dif- 
ficulty, and largely through the kind 
offices of Dick Steele and “Prue.” 
How quaintly read the superscriptions 
now :— 


‘Mr. WORTLEY, 
AT HIs LODGINGS 
OVER AGAINST THE TAVERN 
In GREAT QUEEN STREET 


(A Looxtne-@LaAss SHop);”’ 
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and 


“Tort LADY MARY PIERREPONT, 
WitTH CARE AND SPEED.”’ 


The latter seems to breathe out an air 
of gallantry befitting an impassioned 
letter. But the probability is that 
Lady Mary found all the love in the 
cover. It was not unlikely to contain 
words such as the following:— 


If I guess right, I am unhappy in 
having so little time for so weighty an 
affair, but it is not my fault. I beg 
you will alter nothing upon what I 
write now, but let your treaty go on 
till I say more. If nothing hinders my 
return before the winter, I shall be 
fully disposed to close with you if the 
terms can be agreed between us, and 
I have no fresh grounds for complaint. 
But I don’t know whether I can say 
anything to be depended on before I 
go. I will not excuse the plain-dealing 
of this letter. I am mistaken if you 
don’t find a good deal of passion, tho’ I 
avoided to mention it. 


The letters newly discovered by Mr. 
Paston, and printed in his interesting 
and well-proportioned memoir, show 
that Mr. Montagu had a fine skill in 
leaving his passion to be inferred. 
His love-letters are seldom more am- 
orous than those which prudent men 
address to a house-agent who makes 
them the offer of a highly desirable 
residence. Lady Mary, never so infat- 
uated as not to admire the prudence of 
her lover, would reply with shrewd 
thrusts that occasionally pierced even 
his pachydermatous armor. 


I never knew a lover that would 
not willingly secure his interest as well 
as his mistress; or if one must be aban- 
doned, had not the prudence (among 
all his distractions) to consider a 
woman was but a woman, and money 
was a thing of more real merit than 
the whole sex put together. Your letter 
is to tell me you should think yourself 
undone if you married me; but if lL 
would be so tender as to confess I 


should break my heart if I did not, 
then you’d consider whether you would 
or no; but yet you hoped you should 
not, 


On one occasion Lady Mary writes 
six letters without receiving an an- 
swer, 


“IT cannot imagine,” she complains, 
“the reason of your silence, and I am 
perpetually thinking of it without be- 
ing able to guess whence it should 
probably proceed. You must think I 
am uneasy concerning the success of 
my letters, and I cannot persuade my- 
self you are ill-natured enough to de- 
light in it. You ordered me to direct 
to Mr. Godwin; he must know where 
to send them. Who should stop them? 
I use all imaginable care they should 
go safe from here, and I am sure they 
do, Am [I to say you use me ill, or to 
be sorry for your illness? or have you 
forgot me so entirely you no longer re- 
member there is such a creature in the 
world? I am torn with a variety of 
imaginations, and not one pleasing 
one, I conjure you to write, I beg it 
of you, and promise to tease you no 
longer upon the least intimation of be- 
ing troublesome. ’Tis impossible to ex- 
plain the pain I write in, when I 
neither know whether you received my 
letter, or into whose hands it may fall.” 


To this, after the lapse of a fortnight, 
came a reply of incredible boorish- 
ness :— 


I was no sooner got into Holland 
than I resolved to have a truce (if it 
were possible) with business, politicks, 
and love, and therefore desired Mr. 
Steele, who took care of all my letters, 
to keep ’em till I sent for ‘em. Four 
of yours I found in his hands; two 
that, he takes it, have been of the 
same hand (by what mistake I cannot 
guess) he sent beyond sea, and I must 
wait for ’em. It is a misfortune that 
I want ’em, for they might have ex- 
plained or confirmed one of these; no 
two of ’em seem to have been writ 
while you was of the same mind... . 
I can assure you it is the most rash 
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thing you can do to meddle with me 
unless you are pretty secure we shall 
live as well together as it is possible. 
I am one of those that could not bear 
to live with you unless I were treated 
as well as any man was. I should 
choose to let our disagreeing to be 
made publick rather than feel the bur- 
den of it at home. ... I am very sure, 
I can’t promise to live in town, tho’ I 
have taken no resolution against it, for 
I am afraid my occasions will force me 
to be there sometimes. I know but 
one that has engaged to be there every 
year, Such another you will easily 
find if you desire it. As to Settle- 
ments, I thought the Propositions 
made were far from being equal, tho’ 
they would be fit to be complied with 
by one that has a bigger estate than 
mine. You think something new has 
happened in your family since, that 
may make an alteration. I have some 
reason to believe you are under a mis- 
take. 


Poor Lady Mary! If it had been pos- 
sible for Gripus to blush, he might 
have reddened over her answer to this 
singularly cool effusion:— 


I beg you not to send me such an- 
other letter; ‘tis full enough o’ con- 
science. I understand every word of 
it, and am perfectly sensible that in 
writing this I prove myself a most ex- 
tremely contemptible and ridiculous 
creature. But there is no necessity for 
your telling me so. I am certainly 
very humble—I have finished your let- 
ter, 


With good reason Lady Mary com- 
mended to her lover the epistolary 
style of his friend, Mr. Steele. “Prue” 
had many vicissitudes to encounter, 
but she had a golden treasury of lov- 
ing letters from her lord. Nobody had 
ever such a genius for repentance as 
Steele. He sometimes stayed too long 
at the tavern, and sometimes the bail- 
iffs insisted on his accompanying them 
to the spunging-house; but he always 
found the time and the way to send 
a pretty message to Prue, and a little 
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gift, if it were only a pennyworth of 
cherries, Prue had good reason to be 
proud rather than jealous that it was 
of another woman that her sweetheart- 
husband declared that “to love her is 
a liberal education.” It was the finest 
compliment that had yet been paid to 
English womanhood, and she could 
well afford to be magnanimous. It is 
amusing to read of Dick and Prue 
helping less happy lovers. Lady Mary, 
when she sought for a secret meeting- 
place with her lover, realized for the 
first time how small a place is London, 
The fashionable place for such assigna- 
tions in her time was the back-rooms 
of the “India” merchants’ shops in the 
City. Mr, Moatagu, who, for reasons 
rather difficult to ascertain, enjoyed 
the friendship both of Addison and 
of Steele, and was honored by the ded- 
ication of the second volume of “The 
Tatler,” * suggested as a meeting-place 
the parlor of Steele’s house. It was 
with some misgivings that the patri- 
cian Lady Mary consented to accept 
this favor from a commoner, but Prue 
was kind, and Mr. Steele did his very 
best, although, as we have seen, he 
once inadvertently sent two of Lady 
Mary’s love-letters “beyond sea.” This 
was Dick Steele’s pretty way of for- 
warding them to Mr. Montagu:— 


This is left here to-night with me 
to send to you. I send you no news, 


2Mr. Montagu, though singularly unattrac- 
tive in the réle of a lover, was a man of un- 
doubted ability and integrity. He met Addi- 
son during the latter’s tour on the Continent, 
and later enjoyed his friendship as well as 
that of Steele and Swift. He was godfather 
to one of Steele’s children, and supplied the 
raw material for at least one number of “‘ The 
Tatler.” Steele’s dedication is couched in 
flattering terms: “‘ I am very proud that there 
are some things in these Papers which I know 
you pardon; and it is no small pleasure to 
have one’s labours suffered by the judgment 
of a man who so well understands the charms 
of eloquence and poesy. But I direct this 
address to you; not that I think I can enter- 
tain you with my writings, but to thank you 
for the new delight I have, from your conver- 
sation, in those of other men.” 
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because I believe this will employ you 
better.—Your most obedient Servant, 
Richd. Steele. 


There is little doubt that Steele would 
have returned to his tavern, “resolved 
to be sorrowful,” had he guessed the 
contents of the letters he was for- 
warding. 

The brief examples we have quoted 
are typical of all the “love-letters” 
which Mr. Paston has discovered. He 
calls them “wrangle-letters,” and we 
do not call in question the justice of 
the name. But we have read them 
quite amiss if we are wrong in dis- 
cerning in them, on Lady Mary’s part, 
a willingness and a great capacity to 
forgive and to love. Her timid ad- 
vances were greeted with jibes at her 
insincerity: when she replied to her 
lover in his own style, she was taunted 
with her want of feeling. The wrang- 
ling might have gone on for years had 
Mr. Montagu’s hand not been forced 
by the arrival on the scene of “Mr. 
k.,” the suitor favored by Lord Dor- 
chester. When Lady Mary perceived 
the net closing round her, she appealed 
to her lover to come to her rescue; 
and from his labored letters, most of 
them fair copies based on numerous 
drafts, we can see how alarmed he 
was now that the time had come for 
him to decide. Much as be hesitated, 
his vanity could not brook the idea of 
being defeated by a rival; and when 
Lady Mary proposed an elopement, he 
gave a surly consent. Twice the plans 
fell through, owing to the father’s 
vigilance; but at last, in the summer 
of 1712, Lady Mary, on her way to 
exile at West Dean, succeeded in es- 
eaping from an inn and put an end 
at once to Mr. Montagu’s doubts and, 
as it proved, to her own happiness. 

The disillusionment was not long in 
coming. The wrangle-letters did not 
cease with marriage, but they were 
mostly written by Lady Mary from her 


solitary. lodgings in Yorkshire. Her 











husband, who had not proved himself 
an eager correspondent before, allowed 
weeks and sometimes months now to 
pass before he replied to her entreaties 
to write. The birth of their son did 
nothing to draw this ill-assorted pair 
together. “Your child,” writes Lady 
Mary, “I thank God, is very well, 
which I can’t omit speaking of, tho’ 
you never ask after him;” and again 
and again there are letters to the 
same effect. 


You made me cry two hours last 
night, I cannot imagine why you use 
me so ill, for what reason you continue 
silent when you know that your si- 
lence cannot fail of giving me a great 
deal of pain; and now to a higher de- 
gree because of the perplexity that I 
am in, without knowing where you 
are, what you are doing, or what to do 
with myself and my dear little boy. 


Mr. Montagu was at this time im- 
mersed in politics, and looking out for 
a seat. Had his conceit permitted him 
to take the counsel of his clever wife, 
there is little doubt that a considerable 
political career would have _ been 
within his grasp. “I am glad,” she 
wrote, forgetting her own neglect in 
her ambition for her husband, “you 
think of serving your friends. I hope 
it will put you in mind of serving 
yourself.” 

In 1715 Mr. Montagu was returned for 
Westminster, and was immediately af- 
terwards made a Commissioner by his 
friends in the new Whig Government. 
Lady Mary’s exile in the country was 
thus at an end, and there now began 
for her the brilliant period of her life 
in London, where for more than 
twenty years she was the acknowl- 
edged queen of wit and beauty. Her 
comments on the Royal leaders of the 
society she now entered are marked by 
her wonted shrewdness and _ perspi- 
eacity, The King is hit off in a sen- 
tence: “In private life he would have 
been called an honest blockhead; and 
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Fortune, that made him a King, added 
nothing to his happiness, only preju- 
diced his honesty and shortened his 
days.” The Prince of Wales ap- 
peared to her-to have a fiery temper, 
“unhappily under the direction of a 
small understanding”; and the Prin- 
cess “had that genius which qualified 
her for the government of a fool, ... 
a low cunning.” This candor, which 
amuses now, was not of a kind to 
make for contemporary popularity or 
political advancement; while its effect 
on Mr, Montagu must have resembled 
the pained astonishment of the Grand 
Seignior had he met with a candid 
critic in his seraglio, Lady Mary's 
candor and wit were never tempered 
by prudence, and it is probably in this 
failing chiefly that we must look for 
the explanation of the mystery of her 
later life. The conditions of the time 
required, both for literary and for po- 
litical success, the extremest skill in 
walking on very thir ice. It was cer- 
tain that one day the brilliant Lady 
Mary would put her foot through it. 

At the time of his first acquaintance 
with Lady Mary, Pope was at the 
height of his fame, already the un- 
avowed rival of Addison for the lit- 
erary dictatorship. That he was fiat- 
tered by her friendship is apparent 
from the earliest of their correspond- 
ence, and it has been inferred that his 
admiration went beyond the bounds 
of friendship. In later years he 
wrote— 


Once, and but once, this heedless 
youth was bit, 
And liked that dangerous thing, a fe- 


male wit. 


And to her he applied the concluding 
lines of Eloisa— 


And sure if fate-some future bard shall 
join 

In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemned whole years in absence to 
deplore, 
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And image charms he must behold no 
more; 

Such if there be, who loves so long, so 
well, 

Let him our sad, our tender story tell! 

The well-sung woes will soothe my 
pensive ghost; 

He best can paint them who can feel 
them most, 


But it is ever a dangerous proceeding 
to gauge Pope's sincerity by the 
warmth of his compliments. His cor- 
respondence is the ne plus ultra of arti- 
fice, the most astounding chapter in 
the history of literary fraud. And 
when women are concerned, the diffi- 
culty of reading his letters aright is 
increased by the convention of the day, 
which required that the “fair sex” 
should be addressed in extravagant 
and fantastic hyperbole. When she 
went abroad he wrote to her in such 
a style as this:— 


Till now I had some small hopes in 
God and fortune; I waited for acci- 
dents, and had at least the faint com- 
fort of a wish when [ thought of you: 
I am now—I can’t tell what—I won't 
tell what, for it would grieve you. 
This letter is a piece of madness which 
throws me after you in a distracted 
manner, I don’t know which way to 
write, which way to send it, or if ever 
it will.reach your hands, If it does, 
what can you infer from it but what 
I am half afraid and half willing you 
should know,—how very much I was 
yours, how unfortunately well I know 
you, and with what a miserable con- 
stancy I shall ever remember you. 


“No man,” says Professor Courthope 
justly, “ever excelled him in paying 
a compliment to a man; but when he 
seeks to make himself agreeable to a 
woman his style is detestable.” One 
thing at least seems quite certain. 
Pope never for a moment deluded 
Lady Mary. She knew exactly what 
the flattery was worth. “I won't 
trouble you,” she wrote to him, “with 
farewell compliments, which I think 
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generally as impertinent as curtseys 
at leaving the room when the visit has 
been already too long.’”’ She had di- 
vined also Pope’s impish love of lit- 
erary trickery, and met his offer to 
touch up her verses with the remark, 
“No, Pope, no touching, for then what- 
ever is good for anything will pass for 
yours, and the rest for mine.” Pope 
altered his verses as other people alter 
a will, and when the time came when 
he saw no beauty in “Wortley’s eyes,” 
he transferred the compliments to 
“Worsley’s.” It was all the same as 
regards scansion and sincerity. 

In 1716 Mr. Montagu, probably be- 
cause of his attainments as a linguist, 
was appointed Ambassador to the 
Porte, an office which proved to be 
his last official preferment. He was 
accompanied abroad by his wife and 
child. Lady Mary had always had a 
passion for travel, and her enthusiasm 
is reflected in the letters which she 
sent home to her numerous correspond- 
ents, of whom the chief was Pope. 
Her letters are sometimes too obvi- 
ously compositions based on _ the 
famous diary which was burned by 
her daughter, Lady Bute, in 1794; but 
the best of them are models of a lively 
epistolary style. She was a keen ob- 
server of men and manners, and had 
ever a fine relish for a piquant story. 
In Turkey she found it was accounted 
a disgrace not to have many children; 
. but her reputation was saved by the 
birth of her daughter, Lady Bute. 


“I don’t mention this,” she says, “as 
one of my diverting adventures; tho’ 
I must own it is not half so mortifying 
here as in England, there being as 
much difference as there is between a 
little cold in the head—which some- 
times happens here—and the _ con- 
sumption coughs so common in London, 
Nobody keeps their house a month for 
lying-in, and I am not so fond of any 
of our customs as to retain them when 
they are not necessary.” 





Pope, who had besought her to send 
him a “fair Circassian,’ professed to 
be willing to meet her in Italy on her 
way home, “Allow me but to sneak 
after you in your train, to fill my 
pockets with coins, or to lug an old 
busto behind you, and I[ shall be proud 
beyond expression.” The most famous 
of all her letters from the East is that 
in which she described the process of 
“ingrafting”’ for smallpox, and an- 
nounced her intention of introducing it 
into England. 


I am patriot enough to take pains to 
bring this useful invention into fashion 
in England; and I should not fail to 
write to some of our doctors very par- 
ticularly about it, if I knew any one 
of them that [ thought had virtue 
enough to destroy such a considerable 
branch of their revenue for the good 
of mankind. But that distemper is too 
beneficial to them not to expose to all 
their resentment the hardy wight that 
should undertake to put an end to it. 
Perhaps, if I live to return, I may, 
however, have courage to war with 
them, 


She kept her promise nobly, and her 
prophecy was fulfilled, for medical 
and religious opinion fought bitterly, 
though happily unsuccessfully, against 
the innovation. 

In less than a year Mr. Montagu was 
superseded. Mr. Secretary Addison did 
his utmost to sweeten the pill with 
assurances of many better offices to 
follow. But it is plain that the Am- 
bassador was a failure; and his letters 
certainly are not indicative of dip- 
lomatic urbanity or tact. For the rest 
of his parliamentary career he _ be- 
longed to the rank and file of the Whig 
party. His failure was unfortunate 
for Lady Mary in a double sense, for it 
denied her the scope of a political am- 
bition and brought her back to a 
London society seething with intrigue. 
Her first blazing indiscretion arose out 
of the South Sea Bubble madness, over 
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which she lost not only her own 
money but that of a _ blackguardly 
Frenchman with whom she had car- 
ried on a sentimental correspondence. 
No sooner was his money gone than 
Rémond turned blackmailer, threaten- 
ing to publish her letters unless he re- 
ceived £2000. In her despair Lady 
Mary, who stood in some fear of her 
husband, consulted many of her friends, 
including the treacherous Pope, who 
was still talking of his “passion.” The 
matter was hushed up, but not, ap- 
parently, without Mr. Montagu having 
been fully informed of the whole story, 
and years afterwards it was revived 
with much scandalous detail. That 
Lady ‘Mary’s conduct ever justified the 
attacks of her traducers there is no 
evidence to show, There are refer- 
ences in her own letters which are not 
easily reconciled with innocence; but 
if allowance is made for the contem- 
porary language of “gallantry,” there 
is nothing that demands a harsher 
name than indiscretion. Unfortu- 
nately for herself, Lady Mary was at- 
tracted into the society of many of the 
least reputable of the wits of the day, 
and her letters for the next twenty 
Years are largely a chronique scan- 
daleuse of a society which only too suc- 
cessfully imitated the example of the 
Court. Among her friends was the 
Duke of Wharton, president of the 
Hell-Fire Club. 


In general gallantry never was in so 
elevated a figure as it is at present. 
Twenty pretty fellows (the Duke of 
Wharton being president and chief di- 
rector) have formed themselves into a 
committee of gallantry. They call 
themselves Schemers, and meet regu- 
larly three times a week to consult on 
gallant schemes for the advantage and 
advancement of that branch of happi- 
hess.... For my own part, I have 
some coteries where wit and pleasure 
reign, and I should not fail to amuse 
myself tolerably enough, but for the 
d—d d—d quality of growing older and 
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older every day, and my present joys 
are made imperfect by fears of the 
future. 


Again, there are plentiful materials 
for unkind deductions in such passages 
as the following, written when Lady 
Mary was thirty-six:— 


I have such complications of things 
both in my head and heart that I do 
not very well know what I do, and if 
I can’t settle my brains, your next 
news of me will be that I am locked 
up by my relations. In the meantime I 
lock myself up, and keep my distrac- 
tion as private as possible. The most 
facetious part of the history is, that 
my distemper is of such a nature I 
know not whether to laugh or cry at 
it: I am glad or sorry, smiling or sad. 


The quarrel between Lady Mary and 
Pope has never been fully unravelled. 
Where Pope is one of the combatants, 
this is impossible. All we know is 
that Pope fired the first shot, that Lady 
Mary replied briskly, and that the poet 
resorted to the use of every kind of mis- 
sile proscribed in civilized warfare. His 
fury is best accounted for by the story 
that Lady Mary wounded his self-es- 
teem by making him ridiculous in the 
course of his protestations of gallantry. 
A contemporary biographer declares 
that Pope offended Lady Mary by 
spreading a ridiculous and scandalous 
story of an adventure of hers in the 
Sultan’s seraglio. The incident is a 
regrettable one in literary history. 
Pope's conduct is without palliation of 
any kind; his coarseness would make 
a bargee blush. Nor was Lady Mary 
free from blame. She had taken her 
share in the writing of lampoons, 
which in such a coterie was like play- 
ing with matches among gunpowder. 
She burned her fingers badly and in- 
volved her husband in the same dis- 
aster. In 1739 she left England for 
Italy, never to return until after her 
husband’s death more than twenty 
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years later. There is no absolute proof 
that there is any casual connection be- 
tween this surprising event and the 
rupture with Pope. The newly dis- 
covered letters throw no light on this 
well-concealed scandal. Though she 
never saw her husband again, they 
continued to write at long intervals, 
and on Lady Mary’s side at least the 
letters were not more unloving than 
they had been before. It is remark- 
able, however, that they had all to be 
addressed to her husband's bankers. 
The affair is best explained as a vol- 
untary separation, Mr. Montagu’s 
feelings are easily guessed at. This 
cold-blooded prig and pattern of pro- 
priety suddenly found himself in the 
midst of a literary Donnybrook, and to 
bis horror awoke to find himself fa- 
mous as Gripus, Affection he bad none 
to overcome, and now it seems con- 
ceivable that his ill-concealed tolera- 
tion of his wife’s imprudence and ex- 
travagance was exchanged for a cold 
fury that made life together any longer 
impossible. So Lady Mary went forth 
into her exile, and never fluttered Lon- 
don again except for a few months 
when she returned to die. 

To her lonely years on the Continent 
we owe the best known and most fas- 
cinating portion of her correspond- 
ence, Her allowance was sufficient for 
every comfort, and there is no doubt 
that Lady Mary never lost her zest 
for life. She suited herself to every 
new environment, and developed a pride 
in becoming a “notable manager.” 
Her recorded eccentricities are legion, 
and many travellers who encountered 
her sent home highly picturesque ac- 
counts, though none, of course, so 
highly colored and malicious as. Hor- 
ace Walpole’s, 


She is laughed at by the whole town 
[Venice]. Her dress, her avarice, and 
her impudence must amaze any one that 
never heard her name. She wears a 
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foul mob that does not cover her greasy 
black locks, that hang loose, never 
combed or curled; an old mazarin blue 
wrapper that gapes open and discovers 
a canvas petticoat. 


During ali the time she was abroad, 
Lady Mary kept in touch with English 
life and letters—both of which she rel- 
ished most when “high.” With her 
daughter she resumed a cordial rela- 
tionship and correspondence; and, as 
we have seen, it was Lady Bute who 
furnished her mother with books. Her 
comments on contemporary literature 
are always piquant and shrewd, and 
if not exactly critical, they are val- 
uable for their point of view. Rich- 
ardson, it is well known, she despised 
and wept over, Fielding she enjoyed 
with gusto, but her most characteristic 
pronouncement is concerning the Mem- 
oirs of Lady Vane incorporated in 
“Peregrine Pickle.” 


Her history rightly considered would 
be more instructive to young women 
than any sermon [ know. They may 
see there what mortification and vari- 
ety of misery are the unavoidable con- 
sequences of gallantry. I think there 
is no rational creature that would not 
prefer the life of the strictest Carme- 
lite to the round of hurry and misfor- 
tune she has gone through. 


On one other subject Lady Mary 
speaks with unrivalled authority— 
namely, regarding the novel of the 
time that best described the London 
of her own day. This she asserts 
without hesitation to be the forgotten 
novel “Pompey the Little,” one of the 
most popular of mid-eighteenth century 
books, written by a young curate 
named Francis Coventry. The book is 
otherwise memorable as having prob- 
ably afforded ideas to Goldsmith for 
the character of Beau Tibbs. 

The pleasure and pride which Lady 
Mary Montagu came to have in her 
daughter's happy marriage with Lord 
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Bute, the Prime Minister of a year,— 
whose record unpopularity was attrib- 
uted to three causes, that he was a 
friend of the King, a Scotsman, and an 
honest man,—was for many years, and 
up to her death, vitiated by the mis- 
conduct of her son. This youth, of 
whom as a child his mother wrote to 
Mr. Montagu, “If you have twenty 
children you may never have one like 
him, for he is very pretty, and has 
more intelligence than is usual at his 
age,” ran the whole course of vicious 
depravity. After years spent on the 
Continent in charge of a keeper, he 
joined the army in Flanders, where 
he performed miracles of valor, which 
proved him to have an imagination cof 
Falstaffian brilliancy. His mother 
bluntly told him he was a _ boastful 
liar, Jobbed into Parliament, he was 
soon the hero of a gambling scandal, 
and achieved his masterpiece by forg- 
ing the names of his mother and his 
newly dead father. One of the 
recently discovered letters, and one 
of the last she ever wrote, is ad- 
dressed to the reprobate, and is a 
pathetic sequel to the one of long 
ago in which the young mother tells 
of her joy and pride in her first- 
born, The letter is addressed merely 
“Son,” and ends with the bitter cry, 
“You have shortened your Father's 
days, and will perhaps have the glory 
to break your Mother’s heart. I will 
not curse you—God give you a real, 
not an affected repentance.” Nemesis 
did not fail to visit him, and that in a 
ludicrous form. On the death, in 1776, 
of the childless wife of an early 
mésalliance, he was hastening back to 
London from the East in hopes to 
marry and have an heir to succeed to 
the enormous Wortley estates, when he 
died' in Padua by chokiug on a 
chicken-bone. 

Mr. Montagu died in 1761, leaving, 
as became Gripus, a fortune of one 
and a half million pounds. Lady Mary 
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immediately prepared to set out for 
England, and arrived in January of 
the following year, taking up her res- 
idence in a small furnished house in 
Great George Street. Two of her ear- 
liest visitors were her constant tra- 
ducer, Horace Walpole, and her kins- 
woman, the Queen of the Blues. Both 
described the visit picturesquely, and 
the two accounts are the last glimpses 
we have of this remarkable woman, 


“I went,” says Walpole, “last night 
to visit her [Lady Mary]... . I found 
her in a little miserable bed-chamber 
of a ready-furnished house, with two 
tallow candles, and a bureau covered 
with pots and pans. On her head, in 
full of all accounts, she had an old 
black-laced hood, wrapped _ entirely 
round, so as to conceal all hair or want 
of hair. No handkerchief, but up to 
her chin a kind of horseman’s riding- 
coat, calling itself a pet en l’air, made 
of a dark-green (green I think it had 
been) brocade, with colored and silver 
flowers and lined with furs; boddice 
laced, a foul dimity petticoat sprig'd. 
velvet muffeteens on her arms, gray 
stockings and slippers. Her face less 
changed in twenty years than I could 
have imagined; I told her so, and she 
was not so tolerable twenty years ago 
that she need have taken it for flat- 
tery, but she did, and literally gave 
me a box on the ear. She is very 
lively, all her senses perfect, her lan- 
guages as imperfect as ever, her avarice 
greater. She entertained me at first 
with nothing but the dearness of pro- 
visions at Helvoet. With nothing but 
an Italian, a French, and a Prussian, 
all men-servants, and something she 
calls an old secretary, but whose age, 
till he appears, will be doubtful, she 
receives all the world, who go to hom- 
age her as Queen Mother, and crams 
them into this kennel.” 


Mrs. Montagu describes it thus:— 


She does not look older than when 
she went abroad, has more than the 
vivacity of fifteen, and a memory 
which perhaps is unique. Several peo- 
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ple visited her out of curiosity, which 
she did not like, I visited her because 
her cousin and mine were cousins-ger- 
man. Tho’ she had not any foolish 
partiality for her husband or his rela- 
tions, I was very graciously received, 
and you may imagine entertained by 
one who neither thinks, speaks, acts, 
nor dresses like anybody else. Her 
domestick is made up of all nations, and 
when you get into her drawing-room 
you imagine you are in the first story 
of the Tower of Babel. An Hungarian 
servant takes your name at the door: 
he gives it to an Italian, who delivers 
it to a Frenchman, the Frenchman to 
a Swiss, and the Swiss to a Polander; 
so that by the time you get to your 
ladyship’s presence you have changed 
your name five times without an Act 
of Parliament. 


In July of the same year Lady Mary 
wrote her last letter. For a long time 
she had suffered from cancer, and con- 
cealed her illness, but the malady made 
rapid progress, and in another month 
“all the care was over.” A week after 
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her death it gave pleasure to the 
manly Walpole to report to his gossip, 
‘Mann, that Lady Mary was dead, “and 
with her usual maternal tenderness 
and usual generosity, she has left her 
son one guinea.” The incident is triv- 
ial, but it is characteristic of the man- 
ner in which malice pursued Lady 
Mary the greater part of her life. and 
by the suppression of the truth magni- 
fied all her weaknesses, It is a curious 
and unjust fate that, like every hire- 
ling of Grub Street, she should be best 
remembered now as the victim of 
Pope. Her ability cannot be ques- 
tioned, Her letters deserve the eulogy 
of Leigh Hunt: “Admirable, better 
than acute, idiomatical, off-hand, con- 
versational without inelegance, fresh 
as the laugh on the young cheek, and 
full of brain.” Her own jesting proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled, when she ad- 
vised a correspondent to preserve all 
her letters, as they were worthy to 
rank with those of Madame de Sévigné, 
J. H. Lobban. 











Betty o’ th’ Nab was setting her cot- 
tage to rights. It was a green Christ- 
mastide, and she grumbled as she 
moved about, polishing a bit of 
pewter, setting a pot of § gera- 
nium more trimly in the window 
space, stirring the fire in the little 
grate. It was three of the afternoon 
of Christmas Eve, and at four she ex- 
pected a visit from her neighbor. She 
might disapprove of the weather, but 
it was incumbent on her to have all 
spick and span in readiness for her 
gossip. 

“There, to think on ’t!” she muttered, 
halting to watch the quiet, warm glow 
of sunset sleeping on the moor outside, 
“Seasons are no way what they were 
Cold Junes and 


when I was a lass, 
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warm Christmases—starved i’ summer, 
and smothered i’ December. I niver 
thought to live to see such goings-on.” 

She drew the table nearer to the 
open door, away from the too hospita- 
ble fire. On the white cloth stood a 
couple of delf-ware cups, plates with 
a curious picture of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise in the middle—the serpent 
stretching itself along the outer edge te 
complete the odd design—and two tea- 
pots, the one round and bulky, the 
other small, but portly too. The bigger 
teapot was to serve its proper purpose 
by and by; the smaller one was full of 
rum, without which no foregathering 
of this sort was complete, 

“I no way hold wi’ these green 
Christmases,” went on Betty, pausing 
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again to sniff the warm air blowing 
through the door. “They carry folk off 
just at th’ time o’ mirth and gladness. 
My man Enoch would have been wi’ 
me still if it hadn’t been for that wor- 
ritsome Decembertide as carried him to 
his long home. Oh, ay, I mind how 
he came fro’ bedding the cattle, and 
he says, ‘Betty,’ says he, i cannot 
stand up agen this sort o’ Christmas. 
I’m wanting a north wind, and th’ feel 
o’ frozen snow when it creeps into a 
body’s boots and chills his feet. Th’ 
wind, Betty—though there’s not as 
mich as would shift a windle-straw— 
blows south, an’ south, an’ south, till 
I’m weary on ’t.’ That’s what he said, 
sure as ever I’m setting th’ table for 
Martha o’ Windy Glen; an’ he died two 
days after—died o’ the south wind, 
though there wasn’t what an honest 
body could call more than a kitling 
breeze.” 

From without there came a hurried 
step on the narrow, flagged path that 
led—between winter’s ruined beds of 
rue and marjoram, camomile and 
fever-few and thyme—to Betty’s open 
door. She peeped out, a smile of greet- 
ing on her plump, weather-reddened 
face. She thought it was Martha 0’ 
Windy Glen. She saw instead a man, 
green where his breeches had encoun- 
tered the marsh, pale where fright had 
fastened its impress on his face. 

“My goodness, lad, ye need a wash- 
ing!” she cried, lifting both hands, half 
in fear and half in mockery. 

“Ay, and I need a bite and sup,” he 
answered, 

His voice was harsh and weak. He 
was thin. His air was that of a 
desperate and hunted man. He put a 
hand on the doorpost to steady him- 
self, 

“I am jealous of you, lad,” said 
Betty, meaning that she suspected 
him. 

“Ye needn’t be. I’m sick o’ running 
round about the moor——” 
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“Why do ye run?’ asked Betty 
sharply. There was no unkindliness in 
her tone, sharp as it was; she simply 
sought for satisfactory answers from 
this wild-looking stranger. 

He held to the weather-stained door- 
post, and he laughed. It was a weak 
laugh, battered and afraid of its own 
voice. 

“Because they've’ brought power- 
looms into Yorkshire,” he said. “Folk 
that weave and comb by hand have 
no right o’ way these days about the 
moor. Because they’ve brought power- 
looms into Yorkshire,’ he repeated, 
with savage weariness; “that’s why .- 
I'm here.” 

“He’s crazed,” muttered Betty o’ th’ 
Nab, “and I’m alone wi’ him.” 

She glanced regretfully behind her at 
the cosy tea-table, all waiting for her 
gossip. She had been looking forward 
to talk of the moorside, and instead 
she had to listen to the babble of this 
fugitive, 

“Time was,” he went on, “when a 
man had his bit o’ land. He could 
spin, and he could comb, and he could 
weave, all within sight of his own 
farm-bigging. He owned no man for 
his master.” 

Fugitive as he was, he had forgotten 
that his pursuers might breast the 
steep rise of the hill at any moment. 
His eyes were bright, feverishly bright; 
his voice gained in power, though its 
strength was that of sheer despair. He 
pointed to this little farmstead and to 
that, which showed gray roofs above 
the nearer hills. 

“I had a farm like yond myseln once 
on a day,” he said. “I had a beast or 
two, and an odd few ewes, and a bit 0° 
land for grass an’ turnips. And what’s 
come of it all? Power-looms have 
come, I tell ye, and there’s two bairns 
starving at yond farm of mine, while 
I’m trying, best I can, to save my neck. 
Th’ wife died two months back, killed 
by what power-looms brought us to.” 
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Betty changed her outlook on the 
fugitive—changed it quickly and once 
for all, as her way was, There was 
something in his voice that told of hon- 
esty, something in his talk of the two 
bairns and the dead wife which found 
the motherly, soft heart of Betty o° th’ 
Nab. 

“Ye'll take a sup o’ rum?” she said. 

“I’m none partitular,” answered the 
other, meaning—by one of those curi- 
ous twists of phrase peculiar to these 
upland folk—tuat he welcomed the sug- 
gestion. 

She went indoors, poured a liberal 
measure of rum into a teacup, filled 
up the cup with boiling water from the 
kettle, and was back again before an- 
other woman would have started on 
her errand. The fugitive had not 
moved; he was too spent to leave the 
doorpost, which gave him the first rest 
he had enjoyed since noon. 

“Sitha, sup this, my lad,” she said. 
“Twill hearten ye.” 

He drank it at a gulp. The sick, 


helpless feeling left him; and, with his 


return to strength, he returned also to 
fear of the pursuers. 

“They'll be nigh here, or thereabouts, 
by this time,” he said, not like a man 
who feared overmuch, but as one who 
knew the peril and was ready to fight 
it. 

Betty o’ th’ Nab set her arms akimbo. 

“What have you done?” she asked. 

“T’ll tell ye by and by. Meanwhile, 
they’re following me, as hard as ever 
they can press. Gi’e me a bite o’ sum- 
mat, lass, for Mary’s sake.” 

New creeds had long superseded the 
old faith in this moorland that lay so 
close to the Lancashire border; but 
that older faith had been rooted deep 
here once, and in moments of great 
danger or great stress the men and 
women would appeal instinctively to 
the name of a Virgin whom they them- 
selves had never worshipped. 

“Nay, but I’ll give it thee for sake of 


all good women,” said Betty, with 
brisk and tart denial of any Catholic 
leanings. “Step forrard, and sit thee 
down. What ye don’t find on th’ table, 
seek i’ th’ cupboard for ’t, and I'll 
watch down the moor for ye.” 

Betty made all her deeds seem com- 
monplace. Once she had grasped a 
new situation, once made up her mind, 
she spoke and acted as if some usual 
business was in hand, such as attend- 
ance to the day’s household duties. 
Yet to-day, as she stood at the door 
and sentried all approaches to the 
heath for sake of the fugitive within, 
she was doing what many another 
would have shrunk from. There was 
danger, imminent danger, to Betty o° 
th’ Nab, though she would not think of 
that side of the matter. The pursuers 
might appear at any moment, and in 
those days it went hard with the ac- 
complices of a criminal. The man 
himself—soiled, dripping, unshaven-- 
might prove a danger nearer still. He 
had confessed that his neck was due 
to the hangman, and Betty had no 
knowledge of the deed that had 
brought him to this pass. It might be 
murder, or it might be sheep-stealing. 
She did not know, but hoped it was a 
simple case of sheep-theft. 

Betty o’ th’ Nab did not care. She 
was of the breed that never “made it 
up” with an enemy, never turned aside 
from service to a friend; and the fugi- 
tive was her friend already. She had 
seen the steady courage in his eyes. 
tired and bloodshot as they were. She 
had caught the note in his voice—the 
note which women understand—when 
he spoke of wife and bairns. She was 
alone with him. He might be a reck- 
less criminal. Ay, but Betty o’ th’ 
Nab thought not; and Betty at all times 
had a fine upstanding faith in her be- 
liefs, 

From time to time, as she watched 
the moor approaches, Betty glanced 
over her shoulder into the house-place. 
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She saw that her guest had a single 
purpose in his mind—that of laying in 
a store of food against the coming of 
his enemies. He ate all that was on 
the table, then went to the cupboard, 
as she had bidden him, and brought 
out a loaf of brown bread, a pat of 
butter, and a slab of Yorkshire cheese. 

It was only when he went to the ket- 
tle that Betty sighed. She watched 
him fill the teapot, watched him stir 
it with a spoon and pour it out, filling 
the cup to the brim with rum instead 
of cream, 

As she watched, her quick ear caught 
the sound of a footstep from the bend 
of the lane below. She glanced into 
the room, saw that her guest was still 
bent on satisfying his thirst and hun- 
ger, and decided, in her quiet, practi- 
cal way, that the newcomer would 


likely be Martha, and in that case there 
was no need to disturb the fugitive. 
Martha it proved to be. <A plump, 
small figure of a farm-wife, older by 2 
good ten years than Betty o’ th’ Nab— 


a little on the windward side of forty, 
that is to say. Betty watched her come 
round the bend of the lane, then 
turned, 

“There’s a neighbor-body coming to 
see me, lad,” she said. “Thee get on 
wi’ thy tea. She’ll none disturb thee.” 

The man took her word for it. In- 
deed, Betty carried with her always a 
curious air of decision and trustworthi- 
hess such as only a fool or a churl 
could doubt. ; 

“Martha,” said Betty o’ th’ Nab, go- 
ing down tbe lane a little way to meet 
her neighbor, “Martha, I’ve got a poor 
Jad here who’s i’ danger, like.” 

“Danger o’ what?” asked Martha, 
with the half-pleased, haif-frightened 
look of a busybody who scents a mys- 
tery. 

“Of a bit o’ rope, wi’ a noose at th’ 
end on ’t. What he’s done, ye needn’t 
ax me, for I know no more nor Tom 
the Pedlar’s donkey knows. But I like 


as I want to save the lad, ye see, and 
there ‘tis.” 

Martha lifted two plump hands. 

“Mercy! ye’'ve getten a hangman's 
bairn i’ the house, Betty?’ 

“Well, th’ hangman wants him. 
Whether he'll get him, or no, is where 
me and th’ hangman differ.” 

“I'd be feared to meddle, myseln,” 
said Martha, after a pause; “more 
feared, by that token, because a half- 
hour since a fearful deal o’ folk came 
by our farm, some riding and other 
some running at their stirrups. They 
wanted a man who'd slipped away fro’ 
th’ law, they said, for sheep-stealing; 
and they pried into th’ house-place, 
and into th’ mistals, and into th’ hay- 
mow, till my man John—he’s allus one 
for his joke—axed if they like as they'd 
give a peep into th’ piggery, just to 
make sure he weren’t doing same as 
th’ Prodigal Son i’ th’ Book.” 

Betty o’ th’ Nab was alert in a mo- 
ment. 

“Which way did they take at after?” 

“One way an’ t’ other. They'd a no- 
tion he was here, or hereabouts, an’ 
they set to work, fair like farm- 
curs after sheep, running up and down 
our bit o’ moor.” 

For perhaps a minute Betty paused. 
Then, her plans in order, she moved 
briskly up toward the cottage. 

“There’s no time to be lost. We'll 
save the lad, ye and me,” was all she 
said. 

Martha was accustomed to obey at 
these times, little as she might like the 
errand. She followed Betty o’ th’ Nab 
into the house-place, and concealed her 
fright with difficulty when she caught 
sight of the man’s unwashen face and 
haggard eyes. 

“Thank ye,” said the stranger. “I've 
fettled my innards up to some pur- 
pose, though I doubt I haven't left ye 
over mich. I'll be stirring, and pay 
ye one day, if I can, for what ye've 
done.” 
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“Ye'll not stir,’ said Betty quietly. 
“They're hunting close and about, and 
ye’re safer here, my lad. Come ye up 
wi’ me!” 

She pointed to the stairway—steep, 
bare and worn—which led up into the 
sleeping-room. She followed him, went 
to the big oak chest that stood over 
against the window, and took out a 
suit of farmer’s clothes-—-breeches, leg- 
gings, and what not. 

“My man belonged ‘em, and he's 
dead, ye'll understand,” Betty ex- 
plained. “Ay, they'll fit ye’—measur- 
ing him with a quick yet steady glance 
—‘for he was a’most thy height and 
girth to an inch.” 

“What mud I do wi’ ’em?” 

“Why, don ‘em, for sure. Clothes 
were made to be worn, I reckon. And, 
sitha, here’s his bitof a razor, I niver 
liked sharp blades myseln, but I've 
kept it for remembrance. What have 
ye got to do? Eh, but men-folk are 
slow and soft at th’ uptake. Ye've got 
to get yond stubbly six-weeks’ beard 
off your face, and ye've got to wash 
yourseln i’ th’ bread-bowl I'm bringing 
ye, and ye’re going to pass for summat 
better than ye deserve, my lad.” 

A grim smile crossed the man’s face 
for a moment. 

“Oh, ay?’ he queried. 

“Ay, ye’re going to pass for my good- 
man. Now, waste no time! They're 
hunting for ye over-close, and I want 
ye to be ready, chance they come 
knocking at Betty o’ th’ Nab’s door.” 

She brought him the bow! of water, 
and he looked hard at her. “Ye'’re 
fearful kind to a poor devil,” he said. 

“Stuff an’ nonsense! Thee get thee 
washed and donned, and then come 
downstairs. "Twill do thee no harm 
to be Betty’s goodman just for 
once.” 

“Ye’re crazy, Betty o’ th Nab,” said 
Martha, watching the other set the ta- 
ble all to rights, watching her put the 
kettle on to boil again and arrange 
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such oddments of bread and cheese and 
butter as the man upstairs had left. 

“Niver so full o° sense, Martha. 
Sakes! ‘tis not every day I've to save a 
gradely lad fro’ the hangman.” 

“Ay, but if they come seeking him?’ 

“Let "em come, Martha, then let ‘em 
go. Ye’re a fear-all body—Ged made 
ye so, I reckon—but there's naught for 
ye to do save say as I say, truth or 
lies,”’ 

“I was never one to tell lies,” whit- 
pered Martha, following Betty to the 
doorway, where both stood looking up- 
and down the moor. 

“Nor me, either; but there's white 
an’ black lies, Martha, and I’m for sav- 
ing a lad’s neck.” 

“Betty, thou’rt fond o’ the man.” 

“Ay, fond as I'd be of a kitten nigh: 
to drowning i’ the beck. Men's all like 
kittens, axing to be drowned outright, 
or else be made a fuss of. But if ye’re 
talking o’ marrying again——” 

“I wasn't,” said Martha, with a spice 
of friendly malice. 

“If ye’re talking o' marrying again,. 
well, my man Enoch was good enough 
for me while he lived, like, and I’ve 
done wi’ wedlock, Martha.” 

“Oh, ay,” the older woman mur- 
mured. 

Heavy footsteps sounded from within 
the house-place, and they turned, to 
see the fugitive halting at the foot of 
the stone stairway. His six-weeks 
beard was gone, though he had striven 
with a rusty razor. Something of the 
weariness had gone, too, from eyes and 
face. The breeches of dead Enoch 
fitted his trim legs to a nicety. He 
looked like an honest farmer, throngh 
and through; and through and through, 
if the times had let liim be, he was a 
farmer honest as the sun that, once om 
a day, had ripened goodly crops for 
him, 

“Yell wed yond lad,” whispered 
Martha, seeing the clean and whole- 
some look of him. 
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“And why?’ murmured Betty o’ th’ 
Nab, moving out into the roadway for 
a last glance at the moorland tracks. 

“Nay, | was never one for why or 
wherefore; but I caught a look at the 
back o’ your een, Betty, and there's 
no mistaking that thrush-on-a-nest sort 
0” look.” 

“Ob, hod your whisht! The lad will 
hear ye. Now, then,” she broke off, 
stepping indoors. “We'll sit us down. 
Tak’ your place, lad, and if ye’ve etten 
and droughen enough, why, ye'll just 
have to make-believe.” 

Another woman would have prided 
herself on her strategy, but to Betty 
it was no more than the plainest com- 
mon sense that the best way in which 
to meet the enemy was to sit at tea 
here like any usual farm-couple who 
were giving hospitality to a neighbor- 
woman, 

“Maybe they'll come, and maybe they 
willun’t,” she said, filling their cups 
and her own. “While we're biding, ye 
might tell us, like, how it all came 
about.” 

Martha would have asked the same 
question, but would have asked it when 
first the fugitive appeared, would have 
wasted useful time in listening to the 
explanation. It was characteristic of 
Betty o’ th’ Nab that she had waited 
until leisure served. 

“Well, they were starving, were th’ 
litle "uns, an’ no mother, like, to tend 
‘em,” said the man simply. “An’ lI 
watched ‘em starve, I did, for a long 
while, till it got too much for a body's 
innards. I had a cur-dog, an’ he was 
i’ better fettle nor us, for a dog can 
steal when his master munnot. Least- 
ways, he’s not so often catched. Well, 
Shep—that way th’ cur-dog—'ticed me 
up into th’ fields one day: he wanted a 
run, like, an’ I wanted to get away for 
a spell from mouths as I couldn't put 
food into. An’ by and by we came 


to a pasture, an’ I knew who owned 
x.” 


From anguish and grave peril this 
man had learned to tell his story. The 
two women listened, and forgot to use 
their tongues at all. As they heard 
the story now, it seemed as old and in- 
evitable as human suffering; and this 
criminal, fleeing from a rope with a 
noose at the end of it, was simply the 
teller of a tale grim and foreordained. 

“'Twas Michael Henderson's pas- 
ture,” he went on, “an’ there were an 
odd score ewes in it, being open 
weather for th’ time o’ year. It hap- 
pened, like, that Michael Henderson 
was th’ man that had addled brass by 
starting a mill at th’ bend o' Winny- 
bank Beck, He'd ta’en bread fro’ folks’ 
mouths; he'd ta’en bairns—fro’ them 
as weren't too proud to let him, starva- 
tion or no—an’ bad broken ‘em, body 
and soul, to addle his brass, an’ to 
build his big house on Winny Hill. 
Well, says I, we'll be evens, an’ | 
whistles to Shep. He's cleverish at bis 
trade, is Shep, an’ by and by we had a 
fat ewe bleating fair if front of us as 
we stepped forrard for home over th’ 
moor.” 

“Ay?” 
paused. 

“I killed th’ ewe that night, an’ we 
were so fair spent wi’ hunger that | 
couldn't wait to light a peat fire an’ 
cook it—we just had supper where we 
stood; an’ the bairns—though you 
mightn’t believe it—slept sound for 
once. They'd been crying an’ crying to 
God Almighty for a bite o’ summat, an’ 
I tell ye I were proud an’ glad that 
night to be a sheep-stealer. I only 
wished ‘t had been cooked, like.” 

Martha was crying quietly; it was 
her way to seek relief of this sort. 
Betty o’ th’ Nab was looking at the 
fugitive with bright, clear eyes, full of 
understanding, of pity, of wrath 
against the oppressor. Tales of the 
new-built factories she had heard, 
tales of the children ruined and op- 
pressed when they were only of a 


said Betty gently, as he 
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height, to stand at their mothers’ knees 
and utter childish prayers. But the 
power-loom had not reached this side 
of the moor as yet, and the iniquities 
attaching to its progress had been so 
many fireside tales to such as Betty 
and Martha, tales shuddered at, then 
half forgotten. . 

It was different now. The man’s 
story, the look in his face as he told it, 
brought home to these women the real- 
ity, not the echo of reality. They saw 
the hungry man, the crying children, 
the fat ewe being driven along the up- 
land tracks, and afterwards that eat- 
ing of raw flesh which told, as nothing 
else could have done, of starvation ab- 
solute. 

“By the Mass,” said Betty o’ th’ Nab, 
not heeding that she, too, reverted to 
the speech of an older faith—“by the 
Mass, I’m glad that I saved your neck. 
They traced the sheep, then, and came 
for ye?” 

“Ay, they came for me. And I'd just 
time to slip out by the lane behind the 
mistal, an’ over th’ ten miles o’ moor 
*twixt there and here. I was all for 
stopping on, but th’ owd body from th’ 
next farmsteading had stepped up to 
help me mind th’ bairns awhile, an 
she telled me I could help the little 'uns 
no more—an’ maybe a bit less—if I 
stayed to have my neck If’ a rope. She 
said she’d see to th’ childern.” 

“There was sense i’ that, lad,” said 
Betty o’ th’ Nab. “If we'd getten two 
necks apiece, ye and me, we like as 
we could chance one o’ th’ two. Mar- 
tha, what were that?’ she broke off, 
looking through the open door. 

“There's a sound o’ horses’ feet an’ 
a shouting,” cried Martha, twisting 
and untwisting the corner of her apron. 
“Eh, but I’m all of a dither, I am. 
They'll find him, for sure; they'll find 
him, Betty; and he’s over-fine a lad to 
be set dangling on a gallows rope.” 

“Less o’ thy din,” said Betty sharply. 
“‘Ye’re either a bairn or a fool, Martha 
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—middling o° both, I reckon—or ye'd 
known that th’ man sitting here has 
parted. company wi’ yond unshaven 
chap as came asking bite and sup. 
Keep your face turned away, and your 
mouth shut, lass, and I'll see to th’ 
rest.” 

The fugitive laughed, startling even 
Betty o’ th’ Nab, who was listening to 
the gaining shouts and tumult near at 
hand, ‘ 

“Nay, I was nobbut thinking,” he 
said, in answer to her glance. “I've 
food inside me, an’ drink, an’ these 
breeches fit me as if I owned house anid 
land and all.” 

Something stirred at the heart of 
Betty o’ th’ Nab. When he first came, 
haggard and ill to look upon, she had 
trusted him. He was rewarding her al- 
ready, for he had her own gift of re- 
covery from pressing fear and danger 
near at hand, 

“When a man can laugh f° sight of a 
noose,” said Betty sagely, “he’s a man 
as I like to see.” 

“Ay, but they're here!” whimpered 
Martha. 

It was true. The hue-and-cry had 
reached Nab Farm at last, and a burly 
fellow in a cocked hat was dismount- 
ing at the door, Behind him was a 
rabble of folk, some on horseback, oth- 
ers on foot. These last were hot and 
wet, December as it was, through run- 
ning at the stirrup. 

“By your leave,” said the horseman, 
civilly enough. “We're seeking a 
sheep-thief, and we're told he took this 
road.” 

He glanced round the house-place. 
The fire was burning crisply, and the 
last of the gloaming light was stealing 
in across the threshold. He saw a 
strapping farmer, a comely farmer's 
wife, an older woman who looked 
seared at his intrusion; he scarcely 
heeded Martha’s presence, and did not 
call to mind that earlier in the chase 
he had called at her goodman’s farm. 
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Then an odd thing happened. Betty 
had been the leader heretofore, and 
was beginning now to answer the new- 
comer, when the fugitive looked up. 
He had found one of those moments of 
inspiration which come riding on the 
flood of desperate peril. 

“Ye’re seeking a man with a six- 
weeks’ beard on him, a biggish chap, 
much the same build as me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the horseman eagerly. 
“There'll be money in your pocket, my 
man, if you can put us on his track.” 

“Let's see your money.” 

“Ob, the money's right enough,” 
laughed the other. “Here's a crown 
with the King’s face on it, my lad. 
Do you want a better token?” 

“No. That'll do for me, though I'm 
no way sure I'll earn it. "Twould be 
bleod-money if ye happened to catch th’ 
poor lad.” 

“It's your duty, man. You're bound 
to tell us what you know, and do it 
quickly, for he’s gaining on us every 
minute that we waste here.” 

The fugitive’s reluctance, his subse- 
quent acceptance of the bribe, were so 
well feigned that Betty o’ th’ Nab 
could have clapped her hands. Instead 
she held her peace—a rare happening 
with her—and listened. 

“Well, he came by here, did th’ chap 
ye’re seeking,” went on the fugitive. 
“Maybe a half-hour back. 1 was stand- 
ing at the door, waiting for my lass, 
Betty, to come and brew me a sup 0’ 
tea——” 

“Yes, yes,” put in the other impa- 
tiently. “Which way did he take?’ 

“He axed his way to Manchester, an’ 
I telled him he’d best make for the 
packhorse track over Blackstone Edge. 
He'll be a good two miles forrard by 
now, for he was stepping out to a rare 
tune, Follow yond sandy road till ye 
strike th’ moor, then make for Double- 
stone Crag; that’s what I telled him to 
do,” 

A moment later the three of them were 
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alone. The horseman and the stirrup- 
followers were heading fast for Man- 
chester, and hoped to run down their 
prey before Doublestone Crag was 
reached, 

They looked one at the other in si- 
lence for a while. Then, “Thank ye, 
lass,” said the fugitive, with a sudden 
glance toward Betty o' th’ Nab. 
“There's a crown piece for the bairns, 
choose what comes next.” 

Betty got to her feet. 

“Thanks can keep,” she said briskly. 
“Come ye wi’ me, lad, an’ waste no 
time.” 

“Ay, but where?” 

“Ten mile across the moor. Where 
else? There's them bairns o’' yourn 
want looking to, and I reckon I'd best 
go wi’ ye. Menfolk are daftish i’ sich 
matters.” 

Martha raised frightened hands. 
“Nay, niver! Save his neck one minute, 
an’ th’ next lead him straight into th’ 
noose?” 

“She's right, she is,” said the fugi- 
tive. “There's niver a snugger hiding- 
place just now nor my own bit of a 
croft. They're hunting me Manchester 
way, I take it. Besides, the bairns 
must be seen to, an’ yond woman | left 
wi’ them is old, an’ none so brisk as 
sbe once was.” 

Betty o’' th’ Nab nodded. She liked 
a man of ready understanding. 

“Martha, slip down and tell thy man 
to put th’ horse into th’ gig. He's get- 
ten to drive us over ten miles o’ moor- 
land road, and he’s getten to do it 
speedy like.” 

Few were hard enough to resist Betty 
when she had set her mind on a thing. 
Martha herself and her easy-going hus- 
band were not of the number; and an 
hour later Betty and the fugitive were 
dr'ving through the quiet winter's 
darkness, till the moon came up and 
helped them on their way. 

“Thank ye, John,” said Betty o’ th’ 
Nab to the driver, when they got down 
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at the gate of the sheep-stealer’s farm- 
stead. “Thank ye kindly. Drive 
home again to Martha while I step in 
and see to the bairns.” 

John obeyed her, as he always did, 
with lazy and unconquerable good tem- 
per. ~ Within doors Betty found two 
children—a girl of three and a lad of 
five or so—and she snatched the boy 
from the old farm-wife who had taken 
charge of them. 

“Lad, we'll have to tend these chil- 
dren,” she said. 

There were tears in her eyes, tears 
in her voice. She saw, as if God had 
lifted some unsuspected mist from the 
hills and valleys of her past life—she 
saw by what means the mill-owner had 
built his house on the neighboring bill. 
And because she loved the big man by 
her side—so like her goodman, Enoch— 
she was jealous for the welfare of kis 
bairns. 

Betty had taken care that food and 
good, rich milk were carried in John's 
farm-gig. She fed the children, the old 
farm-wife resenting her intrusion, yet 
liking Betty’s handling of bairns— 
bairns she had never borne to Enoch. 
though longing for them. Then she 
looked up at the sheep-stealer. 

“I've summat to say to thee, 
Let’s go into th’ croft.” 

He followed her. The moon lay blue 
and tranquil above the hummocky hill 
that overlooked the bustling stream 
below. 

“We can’t bide here over long,” she 
said, “‘an’ your bairns need caring for, 
if they’re to be saved fro’ sexton’s 
hands.” 

“That's true,” said the sheep-stealer. 
“Well?” 

“We mun get away wi’ the childer; 


lad. 
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an’ we munnot bide here after to-morn, 
munnot go near my bit of a farmstead 
till they’ve forgotten yond stolen sheep. 
I've an aunt as dwells nigh under 
Pendle Hill, an’ we'll wend to her, 
bairns an’ all, as soon as to-morrow’'s 
sun gets up.” 

The man was silent. His big head, 
his straight, wide shoulders were out- 
lined by the moonlight. 

“Well?” asked Betty o’ th’ Nab. 

“Nay, I'm thinking o’ thee, lass. 
Thou'rt good to look at, an folk’ are 
full o° talk, an’ maybe they’d think thee 
lighter than thou'’st showed thyseln to- 
day.” 

“There's a way out o° that,” said 
Betty, not knowing whether moon- 
shine or sound common sense had the 
better of her. “There's a way out 0’ 
that, lad; an’ Enoch needn't turn L his 
grave, I reckon, for ye’re marrow to 
him, height an’ breadth, an’ comeliness 
an’ all.” 

The sheep-stealer looked straight at 
her. The moon showed every whole- 
some curve of Betty’s face and body, 
showed him the good light in her eyes. 

“My lass,” he said, “we mun be 
wed.” . 

“Ay, if thou’st willing. Men are feck- 
less, like, an’ my heart goes grieving 
for them bairns o’ yourn.” 

Old as the tale of these two is, re- 
peated oft when Christmastide sets 
tongues wagging by the hearth, few of 
the moor folk seem to guess that Betty 
o th’ Nab was a heroine on that far- 
back night when she shared peril with 
a sheep-stealer. They are fonder, these 
folk with the old romance deep seated 
underneath their quietness, of telling 
how Betty risked all for sake of a sud- 
den yet abiding love. 

Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
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Two causes are commonly and prop- 
erly assigned for the comparative in- 
difference of the “general reader” to 
Mr. Meredith—his detachment from 
English literary tradition, and the 
marked individuality of his style. He 
is the most solitary of modern English 
authors, Not Carlyle nor Browning 
stands in such severe isolation. In 
some of the earlier books, in Even Her- 
rington and in Rhoda Fleming, and in 
the excellent Mrs. Berry of Richard 
Feverel, there is a hint of Dickens's in- 
fluence; but in the novels of his ma- 
turity there is nothing to indicate a 
literary ancestry, nor any hint of af- 
finity with his contemporaries in fic- 
tion. In his Essay on Comedy Mr. 
Meredith, it is true, speaks approv- 
ingly of Congreve’s Way of the World, 
and quotes a passage that might have 
fallen from The Egoist, and might pass 
for a Meredithian sketch of Constantia 
Durham, “the racing cutter full sail on 
a winning breeze.” Mirabel is de- 
scribing Millamant: “Here she comes, 
in faith, full sail, with her fan spread, 
and her streamers out, and a shoal of 
fools for tenders.” 

But we must cross the Channel and 
the North Sea to trace Mr. Meredith's 
ancestry to its intellectual source, 
which we find in the union of French 
urbanity and esprit with Teutonic ex- 
uberance; in the fusion of the polished 
and quintessential comedy of Moliére 
and Marivaux, whose wit is a flashing 
rapier, with the extravagant rhapso- 
dies of Richter, whose humor is a 
broad-sword or a bludgeon, fashioned 
not to thrust or parry, but to fell ata 
blow. The debt to Richter is unac- 

' Carlyle’s description of Jean Paul's style 
might with a slight transposition of terms 
have been written of Mr. Meredith's literary 


manner, See “Critical Essays,” vol. i, p. 10. 
Chapman & Hall.) 


knowledged, but we cannot forget that 
Mr. Meredith was educated in Ger- 
many. On the other hand he leaves us 
in no doubt as to his indebtedness to 
French literature and to Moliére in 
particular, whose Misanthrope and 
Femmes Saventes he regards as the 
“highest flight of the Comic Muse.” 

Rather more than enough has been 
said, even in the spirit of friendliest 
criticism, of Mr. Meredith's obscurity. 
He does not, indeed, take rank with 
the boudoir and hammock novelists. 
He cannot be read profitably in a half- 
doze, and he has long since reconciled 
himself to remaining a closed book for 
all who seek in the poppied leaves of 
fiction lullaby sentiments as an opiate 
for tired brains. But the difficulties of 
Mr. Meredith's style have been much 
exaggerated, its pungent force and 
rich expressiveness not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. If we accept as read a few 
baffling first chapters and eliminate 
some impossible smart conversations at 
Diana’s dinner-table and elsewhere, all 
the rest, save for a few mannerisms, 
is clear gain. In four of his novels, in 
Evan Harrington, Rhoda Fleming, Harry 
Richmond and Vittoria, there is scarcely 
a verbal difficulty. In the remaining 
four thousand pages, granted that we 
have grasped the writer’s point of 
view, we need dismiss no more than 
twenty pages as unintelligible. I may 
even boast of having made conquests 
of a meaning within this twenty, but 
whether the meaning is my own or the 
author's I shall never know. 

Too many great writers are clear, 
and too many obscure writers are fool- 
ish, to permit the assumption that 
clearness necessarily implies shallow- 
ness or that obscurity is a mask for 
profound wisdom. But let us not ac- 
quiesce too readily in the fallacy that 
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great ideas can always be clearly ex- 
pressed, “He who would tax an au- 
thor with obscurity should first of all 
examine his own mind to see if it is 
perfectly clear.” These are the words 
of the clearest visioned and sanest of 
the moderns, Goethe, who found that 
sometimes even his art was incapable 
of shaping stubborn words to bear the 
full weight of meaning of his thought. 
Every thought has not its adequate 
phrase, for thought is spirit-winged, 
and speech the heavy atmosphere 
clogging its flight. Yet words in the 
hand of the cunning artist can per- 
form miracles, He gives them form 
and color and music, he charges them 
with concrete significance, or wresting 
them from all relation with tangible 
reality makes them the electric mes- 
sengers of his mind. But, however 
great is the virtue of words, Marlowe 
has told us in one of the memorable 
passages of English poetry how surely 
thought must outstrip expression: 


If all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters’ 
thoughts, 
And every sweetness 
their hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admired 
themes; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they 
still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one poem's period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthi- 
ness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless 
heads 

One thought, one grace, ong wonder, at 
the least, 

Which into words no virtue can digest. 


that inspired 


The merit and the crime of Meredith 
is that he has made an effort to find 
expression for every restless thought 
that hovered in his head, and as he 
bears a nimble brain it sometimes 
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sharply exercises our wits to follow 
him, 

There are numerous allusions in bis 
novels to the question of style, allu- 
sions not untinged with the  half- 
amused disdain which is Mr, Mere- 
dith’s customary attitude of mind to- 
wards that great refuge of mediocrity, 
the British public. Tracy Running- 
brook has written a story which Cor- 
nelia Pole and Purcell Barrett discuss: 


“Your condemnation [the latter says} 
may be correct in itself, but you say, 
He coins words; and he certainly 
forces the phrase here and there, | 
must admit. The point to be consid- 
ered is, whether fiction demands a per- 
fectly smooth surface. Undoubtedly a 
scientific work does, and a philosoph- 
ical treatise should. When we ask for 
facts simply, we feel the intrusion of a 
style. Of fiction it is part. In the one 
case the classical robe, in the other any 
medisvval phantasy of clothing.” 

“Yes, true,” said Cornelia, hesitating 
over her argument. “Well, I must con- 
clude that I am not imaginative.” 

“On the contrary, permit me to say 
that you are. But your imagination is 
unpractised, and asks to be fed with a 
spoon, We English are more imagina- 
tive than most nations.” 

“Then, why is it not manifested?” 

“We are still fighting against the 
Puritan element, in literature as else- 
where.” 

“Your old bugbear, Mr. Barrett!” 

“And more than this; our language is 
not rich in subtleties for prose. A 
writer who is not servile and has in- 
sight must coin from his own mint. 
In poetry we are rich enough; but in 
prose also we owe everything to the 
licence our poets have taken in the 
teeth of the critics.” 


A few lines further down we learn 
that Barrett realizes the danger as 
well as the necessity of the innovation, 
and that verbal boldness is justified 
only in its success, 

It is an advantage when we can make 
a novelist his own commentator, and 
Vernon Whitford’s advice to Letitia 
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Dale to beware of phrase-makers is 
surprisingly frank and apposite: “You 
see how easy it is to deceive one who 
is an artist In phrases. Avoid them, 
Miss Dale; they dazzle the penetration 
of the composer, That is why people 
of ability like Mrs, Mountstuart see so 
little; they are so bent on describing 
brilliantly.” 

In spite of these cautionary remarks 
our novelist sometimes plays such 
tricks with language that we suspect 
him of wilfully snapping his fingers in 
the face of his critics. We remember 
his comment upon Diana's novel; “A fit 
of angry cynicism now and then set 
her composing phrases as baits for 
the critics to quote, condemnatoiry of 
the attractiveness of the work.” 

To that category of phrases we shall 
consign the following from One of our 
Conquerors: 

“M. Falarique damascenes his sharp- 
est smile; M. Bobinikine double-dim- 
ples his puddingest; M. Mytharete rolls 
a forefinger over his beak; Dr. Bou- 
thoin enlarges his eye on a sunny mote,” 
&c. No flight of esoteric interpreta- 
tion can redeem such language from 
being hopelessly bad. Indefensible, 
too, are the towrs de force of preciosity 
which deface a style for the most part 
sane and vigorous. Clara Middleton 
and Leetitia are talking with their arms 
about one another. The Meredithese 
for this commonplace statement of 
facts is that “Clara and Letitia were 
seated, circling a half-embrace with a 
brook of chatter.” Pretty if you will, 
but strained. 

Our novelist’s circumventions of 
“yes” and “no” and “never” would do 
honor to the Hotel Rambouiliet: “The 
supernatural sensitiveness of Sir Wil- 
loughby shrieked a peal of affirma- 
tives,” a phrase for which in its con- 
text I must confess a lingering fond- 
hess; “Mrs, Mountstuart put a tooth 
on her underlip, as her head resumed 

ts brushing negative.” Farmer Blaize 
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advises Richard to give Lucy up. “Ay, 
that’s it!” said the farmer, “give her 
up!" We expect the homely Saxon 
“never,” but we read instead that “the 
young man checked the annihilation of 
time that was on his mouth.” These, 
and a hundred similar passages which 
one might quote, are the burden wil- 
fully assumed, that Mr. Meredith must 
carry down the: centuries; and it is 
well for his reputation with posterity 
that they are surface excrescences 
which leave the heart of his style pure 
and sound, I have quoted from among 
the most vicious examples of his man- 
nerisms; in justice to Mr. Meredith I 
must admit that his successful audaci- 
ties greatly outnumber his failures. A 
ploneer in tracts of human emotion 
never before explored, and mining 
deeper than any other novelist in the 
hidden recesses of the heart and brain, 
his thought demanded for its expres- 
sion some medium of communication 
which should win its appeal to us by its 
strangeness, its startling brevity, its 
metaphorical compression. Readers of 
Diana may remember the occasion 
when Redworth learns from Lady Dun- 
stane’s lips of Diana’s engagement: 


“She's in love with some one?” Red- 
worth asks, 

“She is engaged.” 

He bore it well, He was a big- 
chested fellow, and that excruciating 
twist within of the revolution of the 
wheels of the brain snapping their 
course to grind the contrary to that of 
the heart was revealed in one short lift 
and gasp, a compression of the tre- 
mendous change he underwent. 


The nervous strength of this passage 
is not to be gauged by a superficial 
clearness which it does not possess. but 
by the biting truth of the figurative ex- 
pression. The metaphor does not slide 
ineffectually upon the rails of the 
thought, but grips them firmly. 

There is a passage in The Egoist 
which I have seen quoted as an exam- 
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ple of Mr..Meredith’s extravagance. | 
shall give it as my final illustration of 
his peculiar power. Clara Middleton 
has begun to Chafe against the bonds 
of her engagement with Willoughby, 
and they are walking together: 


“You are cold, my love? You shiv- 
ered.” F 

“I am not cold,” said Clara. “Some 
one, | suppose, was walking over my 
grave.” 

The gulf of a caress hove in view like 
an enormous billow hollowing under 
the curled ridge. She stooped to a 
buttercup; the monster swept by. 


Mr. Meredith was born on February 
12, 1828, and his literary career dates 
back fifty-seven years from the pres- 
enttime. In 1849 he published a poem 
called “Chillianwallah” in Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal. In 1851 a volume 
of his poetry appeared, dedicated to his 
father-in-law, Shelley's friend, the 
novelist, Thomas Love Peacock. In- 
dividual poems were contributed from 
time to time to various magazines, and 
in 1856 he published his first prose 
work, The Shaving of Shagpat, an Ara- 
bian Entertainment. This book ante- 
dates by two years George Eliot's 
Scenes from Clerical Life. In 1857 
Farina was issued, and in 1859, the 
year which saw the publication of 
Adam Bede, Meredith put forth his first 
serious effort in fiction, The Ordeal of 
Richard Feveril. 

The Shaving of Shagpat was a book to 
disconcert the critics at the outset. It 
is a work of startling originality, a 
brilliant phantasmagoria of oriental 
fancies. In this fantastic account of 
Shibli Bagarag’s search for the Identi- 
eal, and in the beautiful episodic 
scenes of the romance, George Mere- 
dith’s poetic instinct ran riot unre- 
strained by the severe discipline of 
life. 

Richard Feveril gives us for the first 
time the Meredith we know and partly 
understand, that bewildering yet intox- 


icating compound of poet and man of 
the world, a humorously cynical philos- 
opher wandering, but not astray, in 
the sunny pastures of fiction. He 
stood then at the parting of the ways. 
Popularity and pence he might have 
had for the mere asking; for with his 
splendid powers of invention he could, 
like his own Diana, “have flared away 
at onee in the stuff (the public) de- 
lighted to read—wicked princes, rogue 
noblemen, titled wantons, daisy and 
lily innocents, traitorous marriages, 
murders, a gallows dangling a corpse 
dotted by a man and a woman bowed 
beneath.” He might have written, 
still to quote him, “with the certainty 
that in the upper and the middle, as 
well as in the lower, classes of the 
country there would be a multitude to 
read that stuff.” But instead of court- 
ing an easy popularity, he lived upen 
oatmeal for a year, persevered in an 
honorable poverty, wrote the books he 
planned in the way that he had 
planned them, and waited for his pub- 
lic. It can searcely be said that even 
now the public has come. So many 
things press in upon our complex mod- 
ern life that we have bardly time to be 
wise. Thoughtless merriment has [ts 
use, but thoughtful merriment is bet- 
ter; yet we go to the theatre to be un- 
intelligently amused, and we fly to fic- 
tion as a refuge from thought. And 
Meredith is a solitary voice, because 
he will make no compact with in- 
tellectual sloth, will brook no com- 
promise with weakly sentiment. False 
idealism and repulsive realism claim 
their multitudes of readers, but “phi- 
losophy” makes its appeal! from a dif- 
ferent standpoint and to a different 
class, 


Philosophy [Meredith tells us] bids 
us to see that we are not so pretty as 
rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty 
drab; and that, instead of everlastingly 
shifting those barren aspects, the sight 
of ourselves is wholesome, bearable, 





fructifying, finally a delight. Do but 
perceive [he continues) that we are 
coming to Philosophy, the stride to- 
ward it will be a giant’s—a century a 
day. And imagine the celestial re- 
freshment of having a pure decency in 
the place of sham; real flesh; a soul 
born active, wind-beaten, but ascend- 
ing. Honorable will fiction then ap- 
pear; honorable, a fount of life, an aid 
to life, quick with our blood. .. . In- 
stead, therefore, of objurgating the 
timid intrusions of Philosophy, invoke 
her presence, I pray you. History 
without her is the skeleton map of 
events: Fiction is a picture of figures 
modelled on no skeleton-anatomy. But 
each, with Philosophy in aid, blooms, 
and is humanly shapely. To demand 
of us truth to nature, excluding Phi- 
losophy, is really to bid a pumpkin ca- 
per. There is a peep-show and a 
Punch’s at the corner of every street, 
one magnifying the lace-work of life, 
another the ventral tumulus and it is 
these for you, or dry bones, if you do 
not open to Philosophy.* (Diana of the 
Crossways.) 


In Richard Feveril we are mtroduced 
to a certain western county baronet, 
Sir Austin Feveril, who is nursing a 
bruised heart in the seclusion of Rayn- 
ham Abbey. His wife had been faith- 
ess to him, and her infidelity had in- 
volved the faithlessness of a friend. 
We discover, therefore, on the thresh- 
old of the story a disillusioned man 
taking refuge from his disenchant- 
ment in philosophy. A son remains to 
him from his marriage, and the good 
gentieman, himself so cruelly wounded 
by fate, determines to circumvent des- 
tiny by bringing up the child according 
to a carefully elaborated system. This 
system is artificially complete at 
every point, the compressed essence of 
philosophy; but like too many con- 
trivances of human wit, it neglects to 
note in its mechanical perfection that 
we are curiously compounded beings, 


*This last sentence is omitted in the final 
author’s,edition. 
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swayed in our saner moods, _ perhaps, 
by the promptings of logic, but in the 
crises of our life children of nature and 
creatures of flesh and blood. The 
“wise youth,” Adrian Harley, com- 
presses this truth into a sententious re- 
mark: “Combustibles are only the more 
dangerous for compression. This boy 
will be ravenous for earth when he is 
let loose, and very soon make his share 
of it look as foolish as yonder game 
pie.” But Richard grows up an hon- 
orably-minded youth, and in his boyish 
escapades with Ripton Thompson, “the 
boy without a character,” the baronet 
sees no fatal aberration from the path 
of development which he has marked 
out for his son. Richard in due time 
arrives at “the blossoming season,” or 
“the magnetic age,” and the worthy 
baronet goes up to London to find for 
his boy the perfect wife who shall 
make the system complete. Mean- 
while, one breath of nature has sufficed 
to shiver the system into fragments, for 
in the interval Richard has met Lucy 
Desborough upon the river reaches at 
dawn, and they have sworn the vows 
which young love calls eternal. No 
English novelist has brought such lyric 
fervor to the service of love as Mere- 
dith devotes to the description of the 
bey and girl passion of Richard and 
Lucy. Nineteen and seventeen, they 
are, perhaps, he the son of a baronet 
and she a farmer's niece; but love can- 
cels all worldly considerations. They 
are Ferdinand and Miranda, and they 
are upon their enchanted island. 

After many checks Richard and 
Lucy are married secretly in London 
from the lodgings of Mrs. Berry, who 
henceforward is very prominent in the 
story. She is a wonderful creation, 
suggesting in her coarseness the nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet, and with a per- 
ceptible dash of Sairey Gamp in her 
composition. She is not intreduced 
for the mere fun we get out of her, for 
she really stands in a symbolic relation 
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to the otber characters. She is the 
voice of nature in the story, for when 
self-infatuation draws a veil over the 
eyes of the other actors in the tragedy, 
she sees clearly, and her words strike 
truly to the heart of things. She had 
been Richard’s nurse when he was an 
infant, and had been dismissed be- 
cause she had seen Sir Austin weeping 
over his cradle. 

Mrs. Berry rings sentimentally true. 
Sir Austin wears a mask before the 
world, and it is his mask of assumed 
coldness which is responsible for the 
tragic outcome of the story, quite as 
much as the sentimental flaw in Rich- 
ard’s character. 

After the wedding the young people 
go to the Isle of Wight, where Richard 
devotes his time to yachting and Lucy 
studies cookery. Youth’s eternal vows 
are still binding, but Richard finds it 
interesting to see the world through 
Lady Judith’s romantic eyes, and is 
contented that Lord Mountfalcon shall 
amuse Lucy while he is bounding over 
the Solent. 

The baronet meanwhile holds loftily 
aloof, and the wise youth, Adrian Har- 
ley, runs down to the Isle of Wight in 
order to reconcile the differences be- 
tween father and son. Richard is pres- 
ently induced to leave Lucy for the pur- 
pose of seeing his father in London; but 
the latter, still wearing the icy mask of 
pride, remains absent. It is here that 
the story has been most subject to crit- 
icism. The defenders of Richard, es- 
pecially his feminine adherents, con- 
tend that he could never have been in- 
duced to brook delay upon delay as he 
awaited in London the father who 
never appeared. Well, this depends 
upon Richard, and the Richard of our 
story is not a flawless hero. He is a 
character in the making who must go 
through his fiery ordeal before he is 
stripped of his weakness. It is not 
justice to say that the author keeps 
him away from Lucy, for the mere lit- 
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erary purpose of obtaining the scenes 
of heartrending tragedy with which the 
book closes. I prefer to conceive 
Richard as Meredith intends that we 
shall see him—a_ singularly pure- 
minded, impulsive, Shelley-like youth, 
with the sentimental blemishes that 
not seldom spring from purity in ex- 
cess. Like Shelley, he now wishes to 
reform the world, but, unfortunately 
for him, he is initiated into his task by 
a woman of not spotiess reputation. 
This is Mrs. Mount, who proceeds to 
ensnare Richard by design, in order 
to hold him in London, having received 
her cue from her former powerful 
lover, Lord Mountfalcon, whose 
shadow is now hovering abeve Lucy 
left desolate. Mrs. Mount triumphs, 
and Richard, defiled in his own eyes, 
flees to the continent, morally insane. 
Before he left he had seen and passed 
his wife in Kensington Gardens, but 
mercifully she had not seen him. 
While he is abroad letters reach him 
from Raynham Abbey, telling him that 
Lucy is waiting for him there, and that 
a son has been born to him. He tears 
the letters up unread. His cousin 
Austin searches him out, and from 
him he learns that he is a father. Out 
into the wild night he plunges, and 
there the voice of nature speaks to him. 
The scales fall from his eyes, and he 
hastens home. At his hotel he finds a 
letter from Mrs. Mount revealing the 
shameful plot which Lord Mountfal- 
con had devised for Lucy's ruin. He 
drives to Mountfalcon’s house and in- 
sists on an interview. The noble lord 
considers himself grossly insulted and 
demands satisfaction. The meeting 
is arranged for the following day upon 
the French coast, and, with. the deadly 
consciousness of what is impending, 
Richard hastens to Raynham Abbey to 
meet his wife. In their interview, in 
their harrowing separation, and in the 
pages which lead us onward to the in- 
evitable end, Mr. Meredith has given 
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us tragedy beyond the limits of which 
no artist would dare to pass, and to 
whose limits few artists could hope to 
attain. 

With Eran Harrington we are intro- 
duced into a Upen the 
rather uninviting theme, “Can a tailor 
be a gentleman?” Meredith embroiders 
a tale of bewildering ingenuity and in- 
finite invention. Mr. Wells has enter- 
tained us recently in Kipps with the 
edifying efforts of a linendraper’s as- 
sistant to doff the manners of the shop 
and don the habits of that strange 
world which floats on the surface of 
modern life. But Kipps, in spite of 
the efforts of Miss Walshingham and 
the vuigarly refined Mr. Coote, remains 
Kipps to the end, always comically un- 
equal to the occasion. Even Harring- 
ton is a horse of another color, for is 
he not the son of the great Mel, that 
prince of tailors, and has he not for 
sister that exquisitely refined précieuse, 
the Portuguese Countess de Saldar? 
Evan is a brave youth, and you will 
read with keen enjoyment of his love 
for Rose Jocelyn, one of Meredith's 
winning maidens. The honest blunt- 
ness of Mrs. Mel will win your ap- 
proval, and you will not fail to smile 
it the eccentric absurdities of good old 
Tom Coggilesby. Raikes you will 
rightly dismiss as indifferent Dickens; 
but two characters will take possession 
of you, the irresistible and quite ri- 
diculous Countess, a Becky Sharp with- 
out her venom, and the great Mel, 
whose lordly ghost stalks through the 
book and refuses to be laid. 

If Evan Harrington was party farci- 
cal, Sandra Belloni, the next book, was 
wholly serious. The practised Mere- 
dithian will be interested to study in 
it four separate phases of sentimental- 
ity—the worldly sentimentality of the 
Pole sisters, the patriotic sentimental- 
ity, and hence more excusable, of 
Merthyr Powys and his sister, the 
tragic sentimentality of disillusionment 
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in Purcell Barrett, and the amorous 
sentimentality of Wilfrid Pole, with 
which is sharply contrasted the whole- 
souled passion of Emilia for Wilfrid 
until she has penetrated the weakness 
of her lover’s character. But we are 
not all practised Meredithians, so at 
the first reading you will be properly 
confused in discriminating between the 
“nice shades and fine feelings,” as re- 
vealed in the several sisters. But even 
a first reading will give you a wonder- 
ful impression of the self-revelation of 
genius as expressed in Emilia’s de- 
velopment, and you are something less 
than human if you are not moved by 
her anguish as she wanders meditating 
suicide among the London docks. I 
shall not ask you to appreciate Mrs, 
Chump, though she is in the book for 
a purpose; but Lady Charlotte will in- 
terest you, and you will perforce ad- 
mire the skill with which the author 
depicts for us the pitiable mental col- 
lapse of Mr. Pole in the face of his 
impending ruin. 

Sandra Belloni or Emilia in England 
appeared in 1864. In the following 
year Rhoda Fleming was published, 
which I mentioned as one of the readily 
intelligible books. Indeed, despite its 
impressive close the story borders more 
nearly upon melodrama than anything 
else that the author has written. I 
mean that it is essentially a villain and 
hero drama with the customary con- 
versions, and there are two stock char- 
acters whose images are never clearly 
projected, but who are familiar enough 
to us on the popular stage, to wit, Mrs. 
Lovell, the beautiful adventuress, with 
extraordinary powers of attracting 
moths to her flame, and Major Waring. 
the man of mystery, who comes we 
scarcely know whence and goes we 
care not whither. Among the failures 
of the book I count Edward Blancove, 
the refined redeemed villain with his 
stagy rhetoric, and Sedgett the unre- 
deemable, and the aforesaid Mrs. 
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Lovell.and Major Waring: but in spite 
of Henley I cling to Algernon, the fool, 
and Anthony Hackbut I do not con- 
sider a hopelessly bad reflection of 
Dickens. “One learns to have compas- 
sion for fools,” says Meredith, “by 
‘studying them; and the fool, though 
Nature is wise, is next door to Nature.” 
If for nothing else Algernon Blancove 
is justifiable for the chapter called 
“The Melting of the Thousand,” of 
which he is the pitiable hero. Among 
the minor characters, Master Gammon 
of dumpling fame is one of the best 
of Meredith’s bucolic types; and al- 
though Mrs. Boulby and Mrs. Sumfit 
stand in the shadow of the more fa- 
mous Mrs. Berry, they contribute their 
fun to the story. Coming to the char- 
acters in the first plane of importance 
we can searcely say that Robert Ec- 
cles’s psychology is more subtly 
worked out than that of Edward Blan- 
cove; but all the force of Meredith's 
genius is revealed in his portraiture of 
the two sisters—Dahlia, weak and in- 
nocently erring, and Rhoda, forceful 
and loving, whose loyalty to her sister 
makes her more vindictive than wise, 
a stern and implacable Puritan. where 
gentleness would have forestalled dis- 
aster. The story is one of betrayal and 
restitution too long delayed, with a 
close that is hardly second in power to 
the tragic conclusion of Fereril. The 
book has an important place in Vic- 
torian literature, because it marked a 
breaking away from the prudish 
cowardice of contemporary _ fiction. 
Meredith and Reade dared in a 
squeamish age to show that the facts 
of sex may be faced fearlessly yet 
without vulgarity. 

These were years of rapid production 
for Meredith, and Vittoria followed 
close upon Rhoda Fleming. It is de- 
signed as a sequel to Sandra Belloni, 
and transports us to Italy, then sim- 
and seething with revolt 
Austrian domination. Critics 
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have proclaimed this to be Meredith's 
most powerful work, and while I dis- 
sent from this opinion I acknowledge 
the astonishing narrative skill which 
the author displays. My grievance 
against the book is that it is too bril- 
liant. Looking back upon it after an 
interval of- time certain scenes, the 
opera night at La Scaja, the tobacco 
riots and the duel in the Pass stand 
out with great vividness, but the rest 
of the book is a blur in memory. How 
ever skilfully the author manipulates 
the threads of the narrative we are 
dazzled by the rapidity of the action. 
We are in a network of intrigue, with 
plot and counterplot so inextricably in- 
terwoven that the actors themselves 
can only dimly apprehend the trend of 
events. The reader is justified in his 
ignorance. In every other novel of 
Meredith’s, even in Harry Richmond, 
the characters make the situations, 
here they are swept helplessly along 
on the stormy flood of incident. Vit- 
toria herself is not the bewitching San- 
dra we knew in England. She is 
tossed along with the others, and mar- 
ries without her own volition a mere 
creature of revolution as immeasurably 
below her stature as was the despised 
Wilfrid Pole. 

Harry Richmond is another novel of 
incident; but the incidents, fantastic as 
they are, take their shape and com- 
plexion from Roy Richmond, surely the 
most extraordinary of Mr. Meredith's 
creations, a character, as I have seen 
him somewhere well described, “so 
near the verge of utter improbability 
and yet convincing, so near the verge 
of scoundrelism and yet attractive, so 
near the verge of the absurd yet so 
pathetic.” He is the great Me! 
redivivus, and it has been positively as- 
serted that in these two characters we 
find the nearest approach to autobio- 
graphic revelation which the novels 
contain. It would be a hopeless thing 
to endeavor to trace the whirling 








events of this strange yet fascinating 
book. The main characters are drawn 
with Meredith’s unfailing sureness of 
touch. Richmond Roy is inimitable, 
and Squire Beltham’s relentless preju- 
dice and passionate invective make him 
a very living and a very formidable 
figure. Read his first greeting and his 
iast farewell to Richmond Roy, and be 
convinced. Dorothy Beltham is a gra- 
cious and pathetic figure, and Janet 
Iichester almost comes into the ranks 
of Meredith’s matchless women. 
Beauchamp’s Career ran its course in 
the Fortnightly Review in 1874 and 1875. 
It was published in the orthodox three 
volumes in 1876. It stands with 
Feveril, Diana and The Egoist among 
my favorites; but as I am acutely aware 
of the invalidity of all merely personal 
impressions, I can read with equanim- 
ity the statement of that otherwise in- 
telligent Meredithian, Miss Hannah 
Lynch, who says that “Mr. Meredith 
bas written one dull book—Beauchamp's 
Career.” Personally I know no book 
more captivating, and even the politics, 
which ladies are privileged to skip or 
skim, are far from dull. Indeed, turn- 
ing momentarily aside from the love 
interest in the plot, and from the mas- 
analysis of the hearts of four 
women, the bewitching Renée, the 
faithful Rosamond, the stately Cecilia 
and the sensible Jenny Denham, what 
can be more admirable than the con- 
trast between that Carlylean figure Dr. 
Shrapnel, the hyperbolical spokesman 
of humanitarian Radicalism, and the 
magnificent Everard Romfrey, the 
equally hyperbolical but less eloquent 
exponent of medismvalism? To make 
the logical victory for Radicalism less 
glaringly apparent, Mr. Meredith enlists 
in the Conservative cause other 
champions who definitely engage our 
sympathies — Blackburn Tuckham, a 
man of limited insight and stubborn 
prejudices, yet honorable and by no 
means a fool; Seymour Austin, a man 
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of perfectly balanced mind and 
judgment; Colonel Halkett, an old- 
fashioned lover of respectability, and 
his daughter Cecilia, the flower of 
English womanhood, had she added to 
her gifts courage only. Nevil Beanu- 
champ may be a moral victor, but with 
the world be fights a losing battle, and 
goes down to his defeat with the 
colors nailed to the mast. Let me give 
you a glimpse of him from the early 
pages of the book. He is writing from 
the front during the Crimean campaign 
to his uncle Everard, who, on reading 
a passage from the letter in praise of 
the radical] Dr. Shrapnel, then storm- 
ing against the war party in England, 
apostrophises his absent nephew: “You 
Jackass!” 


I am reminded [Meredith continues] 
by Mr. Romfrey’s profound disappoint- 
ment in the youth, that it will be re- 
peatedly shared by many others; and I 
am bound to forewarn readers of this 
history that there is no plot in it. The 
hero is chargeable with the official dis- 
qualification of constantly offending 
prejudices, never seeking to please; and 
all the while it is upon him the narra- 
tive hangs. To be a public favorite is 
his last thought. Beauchampism, as 
one confronting him calls it, may be 
said to stand for nearly everything 
which is the obverse of Byronism, and 
rarely woos your sympathy, shuns the 
statuesque pathetic, or any kind of pos- 
turing. For Beauchamp will not even 
leok at happiness to mourn its absence; 
melodious lamentation demoniaca! 
scorn, are quite alien him. His 
faith is in working and fighting. With 
every inducement to offer himself as a 
romantic figure, he despises the po- 
mades and curling-irons of modern ro- 
mance, its shears and its labels; in fine, 
every one of those positive things by 
whose aid, and by some adroit flour- 
ishing of them, the nimbus known as a 
mysterious halo is produced about a 
gentleman's head. . . . Meantime the 
exhibition of a hero whom circum- 
stances overcome, and who does not 
weep or ask you for a tear, who con- 
tinually forfeits attractiveness by de- 
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clining to better his own fortunes, must 
run the chances of a novelty during 
the interregnum. 


So it is that seeing Beauchamp for the 
sake of principle, not once but many 
times, let slip his golden oppertunities, 
we are tempted to exclaim with his 
irate uncle, “You Jackass!” 
Beauchamp's Career must hold a high 
place among the novels, because it con- 
tains some of Mr. Meredith's most 
poetic descriptions, and no other novel- 
ist describes so poetically, because it 
contains some of his ripest thoughts, 
and no other novelist thinks so pro- 
foundly, and above all because it con- 
tains the full-length portraits of four 
of his matchless women, and in his in- 
into feminine character, and in 
his power to place them before our 
eyes as living creatures, Meredith 
stands among novelists supreme if not 


sight 


alone. 

Yet in the last analysis the book is a 
disconcerting one, and nowhere does 
Meredith skirt so close to the gloomy 
shores of pessimism. Beauchamp is 
presented to us as a noble type of un- 
selfishness. He has brains to see the 
evils of society and courage to redress 
them, but in the very title of the book, 
Beauchamp's Career, there is a subtle 
irony. With Nevil Beauchamp’s qual- 
ities of mind and heart we anticipate 
a triumph. His most solid achieve- 
ment is to brjng his uncle to his knees, 
and he throws away his life in the end 
for a child of the gutters. If this were 
the place to philosophize something 
might be made of the problem, for 
Meredith in his narrative gives us 
much assistance towards a solution. 

In dealing with Mr. Meredith's next 
novel, The Egoist, one is again com- 
pelled to recognize the fallibility of 
human judgments. It is the novel to 
which I most willingly return, for in it 
I seem to discover more sheer clever- 
ness than in the other books, with 
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moreover no corresponding loss ‘in 
human interest. Clara Middleton re- 
mains for me the most bewitching of 
Meredith's women, save perhaps that 
exquisite French creature Renée, who 
was Beauchamp’s first and final pas- 
sion, and Sir Willoughby I learn to 
know, possibly by reflected light, in 
every nerve and fibre of his being. 
The theme is less powerful, and there- 
fore broader in its application than that 
of Richard Feveril or Rhoda Fleming, 
and it is surely a tribute to Meredith's 
taient that he can achieve greatness 
while holding in abeyance the tragic 
capacity that Feveril and Rheda Flem- 
ing revealed, and the command of in- 
cident of which Harry Riehmond and 
Vittoria gave evidence. 

If I were asked to name Meredith's 
greatest novel, | might possibly hesi- 
tate to name The Egoist, but if | were 
asked to indicate his most characteris- 
tie work this is the novel I would in- 
evitably choose. Only Meredith could 
have drawn such apt reflections from 
Mrs, Mountstuart Jenkinson’s illumi- 
nating remark, “But you see he has a 
leg.” and the chapter “On a Great and 
Aged Wiae,” can be matched in its 
kind only by the “Old Veuve” chapters 
of a later novel. 

Should I venture to place this book, 
not only at the summit of Meredith's 
achievements, but at the apex of Brit- 
ish fiction, I could support my conten- 
tion by appealing to names that carry 
weight if not conviction in criticism. 
I could refer for example to the en- 
comiums of Stevenson, Henley and 
James Thomson without exhausting 
the list, but so fallible are human 
judgments that I could adduce opinions 
equally strenuous if not so acceptable 
to illustrate an uncompromising hos- 
tility to the book. George Parsons 
Lathrop, an American critic I believe 
of same repute, hazards the statement 
that The Egoist is Meredith's worst 
novel,—“an inflated, obese, elephantine 





comedy, which is not comic.” and Mr. 
William Watson emphatically protests 
that it is “the most entirely wearisome 
book purporting to be a novel which 
I have ever toiled through in my life.” 
This judgment exhibits rather a de- 
ficiency in Watson than a defect in 
Meredith; yet I would not be illiberal 
and would prefer to remember that the 
famous work which The Egoist most 
nearly resembles, Moliére’s Misen- 
thrope, baffled the critics of many gen- 
erations, and in its own generation 
found only Boileau to defend it. 
Molié@re’s play was unappreciated -be- 
cause of its excessive intellectuality, 
and because of the naked simplicity of 
the plot. It was the most severely in- 
tellectual of his plays, unrelieved by 
the robuster thrusts of humor with 
which Moliére was wont to conciliate 
the groundlings, and its action con- 
sisted merely in the unmasking of a 

Mr. Meredith’s book, al- 
the profoundest of modern 
is not so exclusively intel- 
lectual, for Clara Middleton and Lae- 
titia Dale are as richly humanized as 
any of his women, but the plot has the 
same severe simplicity and concentra- 
tion that I noted in the Misanthrope. 
Nothing actvally happens, at least 
nothing of a tangible character. Peo- 
ple come into a room and talk. They 
go out and others come in. If a further 
dispersion of the characters is required 
young Crossjay is lost, and all join in 
a vigorous bunt. But the shuttles of 
destiny are nevertheless weaving and 
unweaving the fateful threads, and a 
glance, a shrug, an intonation of the 
voice grow subtly eloquent of impend- 
ing change. Clara Middleton, rashiy 
betrothed to Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
comes with her father on a visit to 
Patterne Hall. By swift degrees she 
becomes disillusioned and beats against 
the bars of her betrothal for the free- 
dom she covets. Sir Willoughby had 
been jilted not long since by Con- 
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stantia Durham, and dreads the degra- 
dation of a second rebuff. He exer- 
cises a perfectly devilish ingenuity to 
keep Clara involved in her engagement, 
although he has every reason to know 
how thoroughly she despises him. 
Clara breaks through the net in the 
end, and Sir Willoughby, rather than 
remain exposed to the shivering gaze 
of the world which he affects to loathe 
because he dreads its hostile opinion, 
bends his knee to the once despised 
Lztitia, who has by this time outlived 
her romantic admiration of her former 
hero, and now lays bare to him his 
weakness before she consents to wed 
him. 

When Goethe recreated Mephistoph- 
eles he docked his tail to the roots 
and hid the cloven hoof. Mr. Meredith 
presents to us his Egoist in the person 
of Sir Willoughby Patterne as fortune’s 
favorite, the spoiled darling of society. 
“Rich, handsome, lordly, influential, 
brilliant health, fine estates, Mrs. 
Mountstuart enumerates in petulant ac- 
cents as there started across her mind 
some of Sir Willoughby’s attributes 
for the attraction of the soul of 
woman.” But gradually husk by husk 
as the book progresses the outer shell 
is stripped bare, the plumage is scat- 
tered feather by glorious feather, and 
at the story’s close Sir Willoughby is 
still rich, handsome and influential, but 
we have seen to the shrivelled soul of 
him, and can measure its worth. 

To study egotism, albeit of another 
type, carried to its tragic conclusion, 
I refer the curious reader to The Tragic 
Comedians, which is a transcript from 
the life of Ferdinand La Salle. In the 
novel I have been discussing egotism 
is no tragic. It becomes at the most 
ridiculous, which gives us tragedy in 
a mitigated form, the tragedy of self- 
infatuation, and as such capable of 
comic presentation, How far in Mr 
Meredith's opinion the disease of flat- 
tered selfishness infects the fabric of 
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English society, and how serious its 
results may be, we gather from a poem 
which forms the true pendant to his 
novel. In the Empty Purse another Sir 
Willoughby is traced from his cradle, 
through his gilded youth, to the crash- 


.ing of his fortunes when ‘he finds re- 


demption by contact with the rough 
yet bracing realities of life. 

The publication of four more novels 
and a book of short stories closed Mr. 
Meredith’s career in fiction. With 
Diana of the Crossways, in 1885, he es- 
tablished his reputation, and with One 
of Our Conquerors, six years later, he 
nearly lost it. Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta and The Amazing Marriage con- 
clude the list. I have failed in my 
task if I have not cenvinced you that 
Mr. Meredith is a serious and sane stu- 
dent of modern society. I have not 
found it possible, however, to impress 
upon you the delicacy and candor and 
power with which he depicts for us 
the individual woman and drives home 
to our conscience the false position 
which women are forced to assume in 
an ill-reguiated world. I crave the 
privilege of a superlative statement, 
and as it is a personal view I proffer, 
although strongly fortified in critical 
opinion, I weleome contradiction. I 
say that not in George Eliot, in Thack- 
eray, or in Scott, not in Shakespeare 
even, have I found so keen an observer 
of women as Meredith, nor so true a 
friend. He does not gloss her senti- 
mental weaknesses, and his humor 
benevolently kindles at her proved ca- 
prices, at “the one point more variable 
than weather” in woman which defies 
our calculation. In the books already 
discussed we have had some of Mere- 
dith’s finest portraits of women, and 
hints not a few of her relation to so- 
ciety. In The Egoist notably Mr. Mere- 
dith insists that the well-being of soci- 
ety depends upon the position which 
women occupy in it, and insists further 
that men hold the key of the position, 


since women have hitherto been What 
men have made them. “Women have 
us back to the primitive conditions of 
man, or they shoot us higher than the 
topmost star. But it is as we please. 
... They are to us what we hold of 
best or worst within. By their state 
is our civilization judged, and if it is 
hugely animal still, that is because 
primitive men abound and will have 
their pasture. Since the lead is ours, 
the leaders must bow their heads to 
the sentence.” The plain English of 
this is, that men exact that women 
shall emerge into wedded life from a 
sealed jar of ignorant innocence, and 
this is that demand for ‘“‘cloistral pur- 
ity” which Meredith detests, emanating 
as it does from the “common male ego- 
ist idea of a wax-work set.” The 
Nesta Radnor of a later book has a 
sisterly compassion for the woman who 
has sinned and suffered, and although 
her worth has deepened through her 
sympathies, Dudley Sowerby shrinks 
from her as from a creature soiled by 
the world’s contact. 

In Diana, which was the first of four 
books to deal seriously with the prob- 
lem of marriage, these views find clear 
expression. 


Poor Diana [Meredith writes] was 
the flecked heroine of Reality; not al 
ways the same; not impeccable; not an 
ignorant innocent, nor a guileless; good 
under good leading; devoted to the 
death in a grave crisis; often wrestling 
with her terrestrial nature nobly; and 
a growing soul; but not one whose 
purity was carved in marble for the 
assurance to an Englishman that his 
possession of the changeless thing de- 
fie. time and his fellows—is the pillar 
of his home and universally enviable. 


And again we read: 


Now Redworth believed in the soul of 
Diana. For him it burned and it was 
a celestial radiance about her, un- 
quenched by her shifting fortunes, her 
wilfulnesses, and, it might be, errors. 





She was a woman and weak; that is, 
not trained for strength. She was 4 
soul; therefore perpetually pointing to 
growth in purification. 


Let me not be misunderstood. Mere- 
dith’s plea for naturalness is not 
the dancing of satyr hoofs over a pit. 
It makes for sweetness and a tried 
purity which is as it were the spirit 
blossoming from the flesh. And not 
only naturalness we need, but quick- 
ness of perception which woman al- 
ready has, and courage which she 
lacks. Diana was “a woman and 
weak: that is, not trained for strength.” 
Cowardice slipped the wings of the 
girl Renée before she was bound in 
marriage. Her misery gives her cour- 
age after wedlock, but Beauchamp, 
however much he desires to indulge the 
lover’s sophistry, which is the plea for 
special cases, holds to the teaching of 
Dr. Shrapnel, and respects her mar- 
riage vow. In all things else so defiant 
of public opinion, in this matter Beau- 
champ respects the mera] law as so- 
ciety interprets it. Cecilia Halkett is 
the flower of English womanhood, but 
there is a blight upon the petals. She 
has the cowardice born of convention 
which gives her as husband the hum- 
drum Blackburn Tuckham instead of 
the erratic Beauchamp, who was to be 
sure, and'I admit it in Cecilia's de- 
fencesxa most indifferent lover. 

From the teaching of Beauchamp we 
do not gather that Mr. Meredith has 
yet reached a position where he de- 
mands courage in women for the snap- 
ping of the marriage bond when 
misery would prompt to desperate 
measurer. menée is not permitted to 
do this, and wien Diana feels within 
her the spirit of revolt she remembers 
a saying of her friend Emma that 
“Women who sap the moral laws pull 
down the pillars of the temple on their 
sex;” and again another observation 
that “The rules of Christian society are 
a blessed government for us women, 
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We owe it so much that there is not a 
brick of the fabric we should not prop.” 
Diana obeys the spirit of the precept, 
but with “an involuntary unphrased 
comparison of the vessel in dock and 
the vessel at sea.” 

In One of Our Conquerors, Mr. Mere- 
dith takes more advanced ground. 
Victor Radnor in bis youth had been 
virtually coaxed into marriage by a 
woman of wealth, old enough to be his 
mother. Victor's distaste for the alli- 
ance deepens into disgust, and the 
process is accelerated by the arrival 
upon the scene of Nataly, the old lady's 
ward. The young people thrown to- 
gether discover in one another mutual 
tastes; reepect deepens into passion, and 
passion precipitates them into the fate- 
ful step of their lives. When the story 
opens Victor Radnor is a merchant 
prince of London, and by virtue of his 
wealth and vaulting ambition one of 
the world’s conquerors. His lawful 
wife still lives a shrouded existence, 
hovering always on the borderland of 
death, and haunting a particular 
chemist’s shop, where she sits, the 
symbol of implacable destiny behind 
a green eye-shade, consuming all the 
prescriptions that appeal to her fancy. 
Still she refuses to die, and still she 
refuses to release Victor Radnor by an 
appeal to the Courts of Law. Un- 
daunted by multiplied hints of danger 
our conqueror presses onward to that 
eminence of social station which his 
wealth and talents demand. A little 
court of friendly admirers has gathered 
round Nataly and her daughter Nesta, 
but Victor, dissatisfied with the quiet 
felicity of his home, and careless of 
his companion’s timidity, aims persist- 
ently at social triumph. They have 
already been forced to abandon two 
country houses under the ban of ostra- 
cism from powerful neighbors. Learn- 
ing nothing from these failures Victor 
has now purchased the most princely 
estate in the realm, assured that their 
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life at Lakelands will redress the. bal- 
ance of all their former disappoint- 
ments. Nataly is borne unwillingly 
along on the’ flood of Victor's energy, 
but she is gnawed with an inward 
dread, Her own sensitiveness shrinks 
from the breath of a hostile world, and 
now she is face to face with a pro- 
founder anxiety that searches her to 
the depths. Nesta is growing up and 
is sought in marriage by the Hon. Dud- 
ley Sowerby, who has no suspicion of 
the actual relation between Victor and 
Nataly. The time is at hand when the 
girl Nesta must learn the truth, and 
Nataly’s spirit weakens as the crisis 
draws near. A moment of desperate 
courage she has when she divulges the 
facts to Dudley Sowerby, and then all 


volition ceases. Victor desires to tide 


over the crisis by taking his daughter 
upon an extended visit to his maiden 
aunts, the Duvidney ladies, who rep- 
resent, in their irreproachable propri- 


ety, the aggregate social female, re- 
spectability fighting behind century-old 
entrenchments, the moral law upon its 
ancestral throne whatever revolutions 
may shake the stormy air of this newer 
age. Victor fights for Nesta’s recep- 
tion in their home, and suffers defeat; 
but the chord of humanity thrills the 
withered bosoms, and on the following 
morning the maiden aunts relent. It 
is in their house that Nesta works out 
unaided the problem of her life; and 
because she possesses both courage and 
naturalness, the two Meredithian vir- 
tues, she triumphs over herself, and 
learns that the conquest of self is the 
conquest of the world and the world’s 
opinion. The tragedy of Nataly’s death 
and of Victor’s madness does not en- 
tirely darken the book, because Nesta 
lives to redress the balance between 
her father’s unreflecting energy and her 
mother’s thoughtful timidity. Dudley 
Sowerby receives his lesson, and Nesta 
marries Dartrey Fenellan, in whose 
hands we safely leave her. 
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One of Our Conquerors is one of Mere- 
dith’s deepest but most irritating 
novels. A first reading will probably 
leave blankness or confusion in your 
mind. <A third reading will scarcely 
exhaust the intellectual riches it un- 
folds. I have often wished that some 
writer might possess one-half of Mr. 
Meredith's power and twice his com- 
mon sense, for then we should have 
novels such as England has not known. 
As it is I can only grumble at the 
prodigal waste of strength in a book 
where concentration would have given 
us a truer picture of life and would 
have projected upon our minds a 
clearer image of the moral problem 
which the author seeks to enforce. A 
part of the conclusion is pathological, 
and Mr. Meredith indeed confessed to 
me that he had been gratified at the 
criticism of a New Zealand physician 
who spoke approvingly of his accurate 
delineation of incipient insanity in the 
case of Victor Radnor. It seemed to 
me that this was much as if Shake- 
speare had forgotten that he had 
written Hamlet, in the delight of bav- 
ing so successfully simulated his 
prince’s madness. Poor Victor is con- 
stantly grasping at the skirts of a 
phantom idea which is associated with 
a fall on London Bridge. He never 
discovers the bearing of this fugitive 
and recurrent idea; but when we have 
read the book a second time we know 
that it is associated with the lavish 
misuse of wealth and with the folly of 
seeking to scale society’s heights when 
one is a flagrant offender against so- 
ciety’s laws. The book teems with sec- 
ondary figures, cynics, satellites and 
butts, epigrams coruscate about our 
heads, and language becomes, in Mere- 
dith’s own self-conscious phrase, “a 
flushed Bacchanal in a ring of dancing 
similes.” 

Lord Ormont and His Aminta, which 
follows, is a much simpler book, and 
presents us with the converse of the 





same problem. Briefly stated the plot 
is as follows: Lord Ormont, a distin- 
guished cavalry leader of the first half 
of the last century, has incurred the re- 
proof of the War Office for a brilliant 
but unauthorized feat of tactics which 
may be presumed to have averted a 
native rising in India. He loses his 
appointment, and resolves to flout the 
official and social world of England. 
At Madrid he is momentarily attracted 
by a dark-eyed girl, Aminta;, and forth- 
with makes her his Countess. Her ac- 
ceptance of his hand is made more 
clear to us by the fact that he had al- 
ways been the object of her hero-wor- 
ship In her English school-days, when 
she had shared her infatuation with 
Matey Weyburn, her school-boy ad- 
mirer, if love is too strong a word to 
apply to an unfledged passion. Lord 
Ormont’s desire is to sulk and travel, 
and for the sake of indulging his whim 
and conciliating Aminta, he tolerates 
the presence of Aminta’s vulgar aunt. 
Now the aunt is a woman of the stupid 
worldly type, and instigates Aminta to 
press for the recognition of her posi- 
tion at home. England is reached at 
last, but there the lordly husband re- 
mains in scornful isolation, allowing 
Aminta to bear his name, yet care- 
lessly permitting the world to imagine 
that the name is not legally borne. 
Aminta may associate with whom she 
pleases, reputable, half-reputable, and 
disreputable, but her lord will not raise 
one finger to bring her into society. 
Matthew Weyburn eventually comes to 
the house as secretary, and it is not 
the unexpected which happens. The 
properly trained hero would have im- 
mediately thrown up his appointment, 
but Matthew and Aminta trust to their 
strength to resist an insensibly grow- 
ng passion. However, their strength 
proves weakness, and because they are 
not of the type of born rebels they 
now resist from honor what their 
strength was powerless to avert. 
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Aminta’s efforts of loyalty to her hus- 
band are met with blank indifference, 
they are as ineffectual] as the beating 
of an eagle’s wingina vacuum. Know- 
ing herself neglected and apparently 
despised, the smouldering fire of re- 
volt in her bosom leaps to rebellious 
flame. She writes a letter to her hus- 
band renouncing him, and finds her 
happiness with Matthew Weyburn, 
who has established a school in 
Switzerland. 

It has been stated by the critics that 
Mr. Meredith has failed to make his 
teaching explicit on the subject of mar- 
riage. In One of Our Conquerors in- 
fidelity to the marriage tie results in 
misery. In Lord Ormont the social 
rebels find a life of happiness. The 
difficulty is resolved when we realize 
that Victor Radnor wrecks his life by 
seeking to conquer a society whose 
laws he has defied. Weyburn and 
Aminta have clearly viewed the con- 
sequences of their act. They passively 
bow their heads to the social decree 
which makes them outcasts, and find 
their happiness in new activities in a 
foreign field. 

Mr. Meredith does not shirk the is- 
sues, and I would be an untrustworthy 
recorder of his doctrines if I sought 
wilfully to obscure them. We are told 
that he is uncompromisingly hostile to 
marriage, that he has never depicted 
a happy marriage, and that he has 
publicly advocated marriages by ten 
years’ contract. But Mr. Meredith is 
not quite such an ogre as you might 
be led to think. He has not depicted 
happy marriages, but there is scarcely 
a heroine in his books who does not 
marry at the close a man of proved 
strength to make her lastingly happy. 
Rhoda Fleming comes after a stormy 
voyage into safe harbor with Robert 
Eccles. Clara Middleton escapes an 
egoist to marry Vernon Whitford. Di- 
ana finds refuge with Redworth, and 
Nesta Radnor a loyal protector in 
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Dartrey Fenellan. Marriage can. be 
and should be the most perfect thing 
that life holds, and no other novelist 
has so delicately marked out the foun- 
dation of love upon which alone an 
enduring marriage can rest. But Mr. 
Meredith refuses to recognize in mar- 
riage, as Milton refused to recognize 
in it, a divine and immutable institu- 
tion. The strongest words on the sub- 
ject are in the last novel I have dis- 
cussed: 


Lord Ormont had struck to frag- 
ments that barrier of the conventional 
oath and ceremonial union. He was 
unjust—he was Injustice. The weak 
may be wedded, they cannot be mar- 
ried, to Injustice. And if we have the 
world for the buttress of Injustice, 
then is Nature the flaring rebel; there 
is no fixed order possible. Laws are 
necessary instruments of the majority; 
but when they grind the sane human 
being to dust for their maintenance, 
their enthronement is the rule of the 
savage’s old deity, sniffing blood-sacri- 
fice. There cannot be a based society 
upon such conditions, An immolation 
of the naturally-constituted individual! 


The National Review. 


arrests the general expansion to which 
we step, de-civilizes more, and is more 
impious to the god in man than tem- 
porary revelries of a licence that Na- 
ture soon checks. 


It is not marriage, therefore, but 
rather the viciousness of loveless 
unions which is the object of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s attack. I infer that a marriage 
in which active injustice is absent 
might still be supported by him, al- 
though mere toleration and mutual re- 
spect must always be a miserable sub- 
stitute for love. Mr. Meredith has 
chosen rather to study extreme cases, 
abnormal unions from which release 
or death must be the only issue. OF 
these abnormal unions that which The 
Amazing Marriage depicts is surely the 
most fantastic, and our perception of 
Carinthia’s initial folly blunts our pity 
for her in the sequel. The result is 
that we read the book for its spirit of 
romance alone, and fail to view its 
problem in the serious spirit which the 
author intended. 

Petham Edgar. 





THE RETURN OF 
Il. 


HOW A CURSE CAME ON MR. ALEX- 
ANDER’S FAMILY. 


No Highland tale would be complete 
without a pedigree, and the little boy 
who was driven out of a Boronach 
house on the night the ship sailed owed 
a great deal, both of good and evil, to 
those who went before him. His fa- 
ther, Allan Stewart, the ground-officer, 
was son to that Mr. Alexander Stewart 
who wrought so much evil in the coun- 
tryside, and after gambling away his 
inheritance died in poverty; and Mr. 
Alexander was second son to General 


THE EMIGRANT. 


Colin Stewart, who owned Boronach in 
the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was known far and wide 
among the people as “the good Gen- 
eral.” The story of these men is the 
story of the downfall and degradation 
of an old family long respected in the 
North, and shows strangely how a 
name beloved in one generation may 
come to be hated in the next. 

General Stewart of Boronach had 
two sons,—the one, Major Donald, who 
was adored by the people, and who 
took away with him to the Napoleonic 
wars the flower of the Boronach men; 
the other, Mr. Alexander, who from his 
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young boyhood showed himself of a 
cold and cruel disposition, and had but 
a sinister reputation in his native place 
even before he went away to London 
to lead the life of a ne’er-do-weel and 
a gambler. It was about the year 1812 
that he came back to Boronach, having 
spent his dead mother’s fortune and 
being in need of something more to 
spend, after the usual fashion of prodi- 
gals. There was, it appears, no sign 
of need in his appearance, for. he re- 
turned dressed in the height of the 
fashion of the time and riding a 
wicked-looking black mare that must 
have cost a ransom. He was a tall, 
slight, singularly handsome man, witb 
creat ease and charm of manner, 
though tradition has it that there was 
always a hint of something cruel in his 
smile and a note of something ill in 
his laughter. However that might be, 


e made himself very agreeable and 
even familiar among the people, and 
iad a laugh and a jest for every one 


le met, It is said that he had a share 
in a big whisky-still in the mountains, 
and would go there sometimes and 
spend a half-hour with the smugglers 
und taste the brew, the old Genera! 
hearing no word of such a thing. An- 
ther old tale tells how he offered to 
sive his magnificent black mare to any 
ad in Beronach whe would ride her 
from one end of lamar to the other. 

lamar was the name given to a long 
strip of shore at one end of the village, 
ind there half a dozen lads, lured by 
the bribe, made the attempt, and were 
thrown and defeated one after the 
other, till the last who tried got a hurt 
that crippled him for life; and all the 
time the sport went on Mr. Alexander 
stood smiling and cracking his whip— 
and not a word of pity or regret had 
he for the man who paid over-dear for 
it, 

The old General failed very much 
after Mr, Alexander came home, and in 
his dotage leant as much on his 
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younger son az if he had been his 
brother the Major. Mr. Alexander 
took advantage of this in his own way. 
He was in need of money, and as the 
General was not well off he cast about 
for some Lew way of getting it. These 
were the days when proprietors in the 
North were finding sheep-farming very 
profitable, some indeed having made 
considerable fortunes out of it, and 
Mr. Alexander saw no reason why his 
father should not do the same. There 
was plenty of good pasturing land on 
the estate—long grassy straths of it 
running up from the sea into the heart 
of the mountains; and he saw quickly 
enough that if it were not for the small 
holdings of the crofting people these 
straths might be converted into sheep- 
farms, and the rental of Boronach 
doubled or even trebled in a single 
year. 

It was no sooner thought than done 
with him. The old General had be- 
come facile and dull, Major Donald 
was away, and the agents received or- 
ders to move the people from the 
straths down to the sea-coast, where 
they could build houses for themselves 
on what land might be found there. 

When the news spread through the 
townships there was blank dismay. 
The people, who would have given 
their lives for the General or for Major 
Donald, could not believe the truth of it, 
and when it was forced upon them at 
last they went flocking with tears and 
petitions to Boronach House, only to 
find that Mr. Alexander had been pre- 
pared for them and had carried his fa- 
ther off to London, there to be safely 
out of the way till all should be ac- 
complished as he desired. Some wrote 
to the Major, but before the letters 
could reach him came the sad news of 
his gallant death at Waterloo. There 
was no help for the people of Boro- 
nach, They were swept down to the 
sea and their vld homes set a-blazing. 
and many are the tales of what the 
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veteran soldiers thought and said and 
did when they returned home after the 
war to find charred stones and ashes 
where their~roof-trees had been, and 
their fathers and mothers, their wives 
and children, huddled together in crazy 
shanties built along the Shore. One 
story has it that a band of invalided 
soldiers arrived home on the very day 
that one of the old townships was set 
on fire, 

“What,” said one of these as he 
landed bewildered amid the haze of 
smoke that rolled seawards,—*what for 
is the great burning?’ A man an- 
swered him in passionate Gaelic. 

“It is for the death of the clan of the 
Stewarts of Boronach,” said he. 

The misery of these days cannot be 
described. The General died in Lon- 
don, and when Mr. Alexander ap- 
peared again in Boronach, riding jaunt- 
ily on his black mare, his clothes rich 
and his laugh gay as of old, an ancient 
woman, half-crazed by misfortune, 
rushed out from a miserable dwelling, 
and planting herself in his path, so 
that he was obliged to rein in his beast, 
raised her hand to heaven. 

“A dark day to you,” she cried in an 
awesome voice. “A dark day and no 
light. Fear and trembling ard poverty 
and a strange death shall be yours. 
Your name shall come to the dust. As 
you have cast out the people of Boro- 
nach, so shall you and your son and 
your son’s son be cast out of God and 
man.” 

Her look and gestures were so wild 
and uncanny that the beast on which 
Mr. Alexander rode took fright and 
reared and plunged from side to side 
of the road, so that Mr. Alexander had 
difficulty in controlling her. When he 
succeeded, he struck out fiercely with 
his whip, and putting spurs to the 
mare, almost rode the woman down. 

“Out of my way, you kag!’ he 
shouted; but his voice shook, and his 
face was as white as paper. 
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The wild woman laughed sbrilly. 
“Ride,” she cried after him mockingly, 
—‘ride fast, for there is a swift one 
riding behind you!” 

The scene caught the imagination of 
those who witnessed it. Embellish- 
ments were added to it gradually, and 
in the talk. of Boronach it soon ac- 
quired a flavor of the supernatural. It 
was declared that hoof-beats as of a 
galloping horse had been beard to fol- 
low the new owner of the estate, while 
other versions of the story insisted that 
the shadowy forms of a dark horse and 
rider had actually been seen in the half 
dusk of the evening. One thing could 
not be denied. From that day calamity 
overtook the old General’s son. His 
money seemed to melt as fast as it was 
made, though this indeed was little won- 
der, since the passion for gambling 
grew upon him with the years. Within 
a comparatively short time he was a 
ruined man, and was compelled to sell 
the estate. For a-time he took up his 
abode in the old dower-house of Boro- 
nach, which, with a few acres of land, 
was saved at first from the wreck. 

It was then that Mr. Alexander 
amazed the countryside by marrying a 
shepherd's daughter, an extraordina- 
rily handsome woman, with an evil 
temper aad a bitter tongue that within 
two years of the marriage drove him 
for the last time from Boronach. He 
died soon after in Paris; but in the old 
dower-house he left behind him an heir 
to the name he had tarnished. He left 
little else, for the bouse and parcel of 
land went but a small way to pay his 
debts, and his son Allan owed his 
keep and his clothes to his shepherd 
grandfather. 


II. 
HOW IT WAS FULFILLED TO HIS SON. 
Mr, Alexander's boy was a sullen 
boy, without any of that grace of map- 


ner—that air of careless gaiety—that 
had looked gallant in his father, bad 
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as he was. He was like him in other 
ways—was tall and handsome and 
powerful, and as proud under a shep- 
herd’s roof as if he had been a lord, 
keeping himself aloof from other chil- 
dren, and even from his childhood 
scorning and hating the people of Boro- 
nach, It was a bitter thing to him 
as he grew up to look round him on 
the beautiful country and think that 
but for the mad folly of his spendthrift 
father it might have been his own. He 
despised the station of life in which 
he was brought up, and brooded con- 
stantly on the ill-usage he had received 
from Fortune. It seemed to him that 
his father’s relatives should have in- 
quired for him and made a gentleman 
of him, and not left him to be brought 
up without any education in a shep- 
herd’s house. In truth, had he known 
it, his father had no near relatives, and 
distant not likely to 
trouble themselves about the boy, even 
if they knew of his existence. 

When Allan grew up he was glad 
enough to accept the post of ground- 
ofticer, or bailiff, on the estate that had 
belonged for many generations to his 
forebears, and in that position he came 
to exercise a great deal of power and 
\uthority over the people. The new 
owner of Boronach came but seldom to 
the place, and the factor, Mr. Black, 
was a lawyer in Port Erron, a small 


any ones were 


fishing tewn some ten miles along the 
coast, where he had more trons in the 
than he could comfortably look 
after. 

Allan Stewart grew into a man of 
more than ordinary ability, and when 
he came to know his work a great deal 
of the management of the estate be- 
xan gradually to be left in his hands. 
\s far as the comfort and wellbeing of 
the people were concerned, it could 
hardly have been left in worse, for the 
man was harsh to cruelty, and when 
vuy one displeased him was bitter and 
vindietive, and in these days the power 
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of a man in his position was almost 
unlimited. There were many little 
privileges in Allan’s hands that the 
people could not afford to forego, and, 
moreover, the dread of being turned 
out of their houses and crofts through 
his influence hung over them 
ually. No had 
curity under bis rule, and the people 
fawned upon him and yet hated him. 

One man 


one any sense of se- 


there was, however, who 
neither feared nor flattered the ground- 
officer, and this was Angus Grant, or 
Angus Bard as he was called, because 
of the Gaelic songs be made. He was 
a fiery, sensitive little man, with a true 
spark of poetry and genius in him, and 
he constantly stirred the people to re- 
bel against the that crushed 
them. Sometimes he made bitter, vig- 
orous, sarcastic songs about Allan and 
things that he had and 
than one of these came round in time 
to the ground-officer’s ears. Then, 
curiously enough, both despite 
some difference in their positions, set 
their affections upon the same woman, 

a handsome, — kindly, 
lass, who was looked upon as the belle 
of Boronach. She made choice of An- 
gus, and the Bard, filled with pride and 
happiness, set to work to make prep- 
arations for his marriage with ber. 
He had a poor house, and he built and 
repaired and thatched it till it was al- 
most like a new one, and not being a 
robust man, the labor cost him a good 
For more than 
worked, and al! this time 
not interfere. He 
meanwhile, a more successful suitor in 
another direction, and had married 
after a hasty wooing a pretty. gentle 
orphan lassie named Janet Mackenzie, 
or Littl Janet as she was called by 
It was not until the Bard's 
house was at length finished, and he 
was within a few weeks of bringing 
home his bride, that Allan's tardy ven- 
xeance overtook him. 


system 
done, more 


men, 


good-hearted 


deal. two years he 
Allan did 
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the people. 
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Angus received a notice of evic- 
tion, 

The thing came on him like a bomb- 
shell. He Went to Mr. Black the fac- 
tor, and, burning with the injustice of 
his case, strove to plead his cause. Mr. 
Black would not listen to him. He had 
gone into everything with the ground- 
otticer, he said, and understood that the 
Bard was an undesirable and trouble- 
some tenant. He must either be con- 
tent with the house offered to him in the 
village or leave Boronach. Angus was 
forced to bring home his bride, not to 
the trim place he had been so proud 
of, but to a wretched, tumbled-dlown 
hovel that all his repairings could not 
make comfortably habitable, and to 
the few acres of poor land that went 
along with it. From that hour there 
was a bitter hatred between the 
ground-ofticer and the Bard. Angus 
defied Allan more openly and recklessly 
than he had done before, made bit- 
ing songs upon him, and called on 
the people not to submit to his tyr- 
ranny. He had much trouble during 
the next five years. He lost two of 
the three children born to him; then 
his wife died, and he was left alone 
with the child Barabel. Still his spirit 
was not broken. 

It was over the scheme of emigration 
that the final battle was fought be- 
tween himself and the ground-officer. 
Sir Peter Ferguson, who had bought 
the estate from Mr. Alexander, died, 
and his son Sir Davil, who had a Gov- 
ernment appointment in India, wrote 
to Mr. Black, the factor, saying he 
thought Boronach overcrowded, and 
suggesting the benefits to the people of 
emigration to Canada. He offered to 
send ‘a vessel across the Atlantic with 
any who might be willing to go. When 
Allan Stewart heard of this scheme he 
at once saw in it the prospect of an ad- 
vantage for himself. He had saved a 
little money, and for a long time had 
been anxious to rent a small farm on 


the Boronach estate: in particular, he 
had cast envious eyes upon Stratha- 
naig, a strip of good land tenanted by 
crofters, who for some reason had been 
allowed to remain in their holdings at 
the time of the earlier convictions. He 
saw now that if these people could be 
induced to emigrate, the way would be 
clear for the fulfilment of his own am- 
bitions. He obtained the consent of 
Mr. Black to his plans, and then went 
among the people urging them to emi- 
grate, and by threats, persuasions, and 
promises he obtained a large number 
of signatures to the paper he carried. 
A litdle later notices of eviction were 
served upon the crofters of Stratha- 
naig, as well as upon some others in 
different townships. 

The people saw that they would now 
be forced to emigrate, for after the 
November term they would not have 
a roof to cover them. They began to 
rebel at what was being done. Angus 
Bard stirred them up, and there was 
talk of a petition to Sir David himself. 
Allan grew alarmed, and so that his 
plans might not be frustrated the ship 
which shoulda have arrived in Canada 
in spring was chartered in autumn. 
and an early date fixed for its sailing. 
Protests were loud among the people: 
it leaked out that Allan wished Strath- 
anaig for himself, and also that the 
promises of money and help he had 
made to them were mere words. There 
was to be a free passage for the emi- 
grants, nothing more. A _ notice of 
eviction had been served upon Angus 
Grant, but he had refused all along to 
emigrate, and he vowed hotly that he 
would not go. Yet after all this, when 
the time came and the ship, the people 
were helpless before the summary 
measures of Allan and his men, backel 
by the power of Mr. Black, the factor. 
and they went aboard the vessel like 
a crowd of frightened, unwilling cbil- 
dren. And Angus Bard, as we have 
seen, went with them. It was Allan's 
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triumph over the man who had ven- 
tured to defy him. There was no one 
likely to make trouble over it. Angus 
could not speak English; the police 
from Port Erran knew no Gaelic; and 
as for the factor, he was thoroughly 
prejudiced against the Bard, and 
would make no awkward inquiries. 
Altogether, the thing seemed to Allan 
Stewart so safe and simple that he 
gave no thonght to any trouble com- 
ing out of it. ; 

And so the ship sailed, and things 
happened as they were recorded in the 
last chapter, and of all the protesting 
emigrants only one littl lost lamb was 
left behind. 

It was a curious thing that from the 
day the ship sailed misfortunes fell 
upon Allan Stewart, as they had fallen 
upon Mr, Alexander, his father. The 
bank in which he had placed his sav- 
ings failed, and as he was no longer 
able to stock a farm, Strathanaig was 
given to a well-to~<dlo Southerner. Then 
a slate blown from a roof in high wind 
struck the ground-officer’s head with 
such force that he lost the sight of one 
of his eyes, and was threatened with 
the loss of the other one. But his 
crowning misfortune happened directly 
through the emigrants, News of them 
came slowly across the sea, and when 
it came it was as bad as could well be. 
Fever had broken out on the ship dur- 
ing the voyage, and many of the poor 
people had fallen victims to it. The 
remainder had landed forlorn and pen- 
niless in Canada, only to find that the 
golden plenty Allan Stewart had prom- 
ised them was little more than a myth. 
The rich tracts of free land they had 
heard of were not at the coast, as they 
had thought, but hundreds of miles in- 
land. It was the beginning of winter 
—such a winter of rigor as they had 
never dreamed of. Want stared them 
in the face, and though the young and 
strong might have battled with it, they 
were handieapped by eld and delicate 
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people and by large families of young 
children. A Canadian paper contain- 
ing a piteous account of the sufferings 
of the emigrants reached Mr. Roderick 
M’Coll, the minister of Boronach. The 
writer protested indignantly against 
the cruelty that had sent these wander- 
ers adrift in a strange country at such 
a time of the year. He told how, starv- 
ing with cold and hunger, they had set 
out on their pilgrimage up-country, 
men, women, and children begging 
their way in snow and frost from door 
to door and from town to town, till 
broken-spirited and broken-hearted, 
without friends and without a know!- 
edge of the English tongue, the road 
by which they went had come to be 
marked by a long line of new-made 
graves. 

Mr. M'Coll, burning with righteous 
anger, sent this account of the emi- 
grants out to India to Sir David, and 
the outcome was that Mr. Campbell, 
surveyor in Port Erran, became factor 
instead of Mr. Black, and Allan Stew- 
art was dismissed from his situation as 
ground-ofticer. 

Within a year of the sailing of the 
ship Allan found himseif a ruined man 
—poor, half-blind, with no prospects, 
and with nothing between him and 
want except a wretched croft about a 
mile from the village of Boronach, 
which, along with a small thatched 
dwelling-house, had been granted to 
him by the new factor. The uses of 
adversity were far from sweet to him. 
His sullen moroseness was only broken 
by wild outbreaks of passion, vented 
on anything and any one who came in 
his way. Even his old fierce mother 
was afraid of him in these moods; and 
as for Little Janet, his wife, whose 
roses had begun to fade from the day 
she married him, she grew even whiter, 
quieter, more apathetic than she had 
been before these new misfortunes 
came upon her. 

Boronach was an intensely supersti- 
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tious place, From the day that the 
tide of Allan's prosperity began to ebb 
the people looked on at his descent 
with a sort af triumphant expectation. 
They regarded him as a doomed man, 
on whom judgment was coming as 
swiftly and surely as it had come upon 
his father. They recounted the steps 
of Mr. Alexander's downfall, and re- 
peated the curse invoked upon him by 
the half-crazy woman, “As you have 
cast out the people of Boronach, so 
shall you and your son and your son's 
son be cast out of God and man.” 
They had no doubt that these words 
were coming true, 

The ex-ground-officer, bereft of the 
power he bad so long abused, and sit- 
ting impotent in his miserable dwell- 
ing like Giant Pope in “The Pilgrim's 
Progress,” became conscious of the peo- 
ple’s feeling towards him, and if he 
darkly at their triumphant 
freedom from him, and cursed them 
for the change in their manner towards 
him, he could not escape a thrill of fear 
at their superstitious fancies. Little 
Colin, passing the village school with 
his father one day during the play- 


scowled 


Pickens and the 


Entente Cordiale. 


hour, heard some boys cry mockingly 
from behind a stone-dyke, “Ride fast, 
Allan Stewart, ride fast on your broom- 
stick. There is a swift one riding be- 
hind you.” 

The child never forgot his father’s 
look, or the fury that possessed him. 
If he could have caught the children 
he would assuredly have done them a 
mischief. In truth, Allan was himself 
a prey to haunting fears of the super- 
natural. He had drunk them in with 
his mother’s milk, and although he had 
no sense of physical fear, and would 
not have acknowledged his weakness 
even to himself, there were times when 
the thought of the powers of darkness 
beset him with terror. 

Hitherto a sober man, he began after 
his downfall to take heavy bouts of 
drinking. Carndhu, as his dwelling 
was called, became a sordid sad place, 
and poor little broken-hearted Janet 
would sometimes take the child Colin 
in her arms and strain him to her 
breast, with tears and prayers that 
were for many a day beyond his young 
understanding. 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 





DICKENS AND THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


In the earlier days of the nineteenth 
century, while yet the recollection of 
many a conflict—on land and sea—was 
held in bitter memory on both sides 
of “the silver streak,” the entente cor- 
diale between England and France was 
altogether unknown. Each nationality 
thought of the other with derogatory 
and inimical regard. “A _ patriotic 
toast in Mr, Sapsea’s infancy” was 


When the French come over 
May we meet them at Dover. 


Even in mid-Victorian times we were 
still in the bonds of mutual distrust 
and suspicion, and a very little breeze 
would suffice to stir up the embers of 
ill-will and create a blaze of unfriendly 
feeling between us. We did not know, 
and therefore did not esteem, on either 
side. “The times of this ignorance” 
in the past Heaven condoned, “but 
now commandeth that men every- 
where should” change their minds; and 
to this end Charles Dickens has con- 
tributed in no small degree. He has. 
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brought about a more kindly under- 
standing on the English side; showing 
in his delicately perceptive apprecia- 
tion of the better part of human nature 
that honor, generosity, and considera- 
tion were—equally with our own char- 
acteristics—tbe distinguishing traits of 
French ordinary society 

After his return from the United 
States, which he visited (January- 
June) in 1842, he started on certain 
subsequent European tours—commenc- 
ing in the summer of 1844—inclusive of 
Italy, the Rhine, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Paris, thus becoming personally 
acquainted with our continental neigh- 
bors. In the month of June, 1853, 
Dickens, being unwell, took up quar- 
ters for himself and family at the 
Chateau des Moulineauz, Rue Beaure- 
paire, Boulogne, where our author 
“picked up in the most extraordinary 
manner.” He was well satisfied and 
pleased with his surroundings, and be- 
came much attached to the place and 
the people. For two subsequent sea- 
sons he sojourned in a house on the 
same ground—the Villa du Camp de 
Droite—belonging also to the same ex- 
cellent landlord, Monsieur Beaucourt. 

In a letter to Mr. W. H. Wills, June 
18, 1853, he gives description as fol- 
lows:—“It is in the country, not more 
than ten minutes’ walk from the post- 
office, and is the best dolls’ house of 
many rooms in the prettiest French 
grounds in the most charming situation 
I have ever seen; the best place I have 
ever lived in abroad, except at Genoa. 
You can scarcely imagine the beauty of 
the air in this richly-wooded hillside.” 
Writing to the Hon. Mrs. Watson, 
November 1, 1854, he says:—‘"I have 
passed an idle autumn in a beautiful 
situation, and am dreadfully brown 
and big. For further particulars of 
Boulogne see ‘Our French Watering 
Place’ in the present week of House- 
hold Words, which contains a faithful 
portrait of our landlord there.” 
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it is with especial reference to the 
article above-named that the present 
writer desires to point his moral and 
adorn his tale; for it most surely dem- 
onstrates the master’s sympathetic ap- 
preciation of true goodness and genu- 
ine courtesy, which always appealed 
so irresistibly to the heart of our inim- 
itable Charles— 


the flower 
And native growth of noble mind. 


This is the portrait referred to of M. 
Loyal Devasseur, citizen and town 
conncillor, “whose houses are delight- 
ful. He unites French elegance and 
English comfort in a happy manner 
quite his own. A _ portly, upright, 
broad-shouldered, brown-faced man, 
whose soldierly bearing gives him the 
appearance of being taller than he is. 
Look into the bright eye of M. Loyal, 
standing before you in his working 
blouse and cap, not particularily well 
shaved, and, it may be, very earthy, 
and you shall discern in M. Loyal a 
gentleman whose true politeness is in 
grain; and confirmation of whose word 
by his bond you would blush to think 
of.” ... “Good Monsieur Loyal; under 
blouse or waistcoat he carries one of 
the gentlest hearts that beat in a na- 
tion teeming with gentle people... . 
Long ago a family of children and a 
mother were left in one of his houses 
without money a whole year. Mon- 
sieur Loyal—anything but rich as we 
wish he had been—had not the heart 
to say, ‘You must go’; so they stayed 
on, and paying tenants, who would 
have come in, couldn't come in. At 
last they managed to get helped home 
across the water, and Mousieur Loyal 
kissed the whole group, and said, 
‘Adieu, my poor infants,’ and sat down 
in their deserted salon and smoked the 
pipe of peace. ‘The rent, Monsieur 
Loyal? ‘Oh, well! the rent! Mon- 
sieur Loyal shakes his head. ‘Le bon 
Dieu,’ says Monsieur Loyal, presently, 
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‘will recompense me,’ and he laughs 
and smokes his pipe of peace. May he 
smoke it on the property and not be 
recompensed these fifty years!” ... 
“To us it is not the least pleasant fea- 
ture of our French watering-place that 
a long and constant fusion of the two 
great nations there has taught each to 
like the other, and to learn from the 
other, and to rise superior to the ab- 
surd prejudices that have lingered 
among the weak and ignorant in both 
countries equally.” ... “The people in 
town and country are a busy people 
who work hard; they are sober, tem- 
perate, good-humored, light-hearted, 
and generally remarkable for their en- 
gaging manners.” 

We must all remember that most de- 
lightful story of “Richard Doubledick,” 
how, after scenes of European strife 
and warfare, he at last encountered 
that French officer, under whose rally 
at Badajos his friend and “witness,” 
Major Taunton, was killed, and whose 
picture he had carried in his mind so 
long and so far.. And how he then 
made the second strong resolution of 
his life, and “forgave him in the name 
of the Divine forgiver of injuries.” 

Reference may be made to the 
Christmas number of All the Year 
Round, 1862, “Somebody's Luggage,” 
containing the MS. found in “His 
Boots,” being the narrative relating to 
Mr. The Englishman (Mr. Langley— 
Monsieur TU Anglais), the insular lodger 
chez Madame Bouchet, in “the sleepy old 
town” in France. It is a touching 
story, full of Dickensian tenderness 
and pathos, and fraught with genuine 
esteem for neighborly charity and 
worth. This we may recall as devel- 
oped in the relations between Corporal 
Théophile and the little Bebdelle, and in 
the respectful sympathy evidenced by 
the old “walnut shell’-faced Monsieur 
Mutuel—“a gentleman in every thread 
of his cloudy linen, under whose 
wrinkled hand every grain in the quar- 
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ter of an ounce of poor snuff in his 
poor little tin box became a gentie- 
man's property.” 

Once again, in “Mrs. Lirriper’s Leg- 
acy,” we may recollect the visit of that 
good lady, with her resident boarder, 
Major Jackson, and her adopted grand- 
son, to the Cathedral town of Sens, 
where “every soul about the hotel 
made friends with Jemmy and the Ma- 
jor.” Mrs. Lirriper “was a little un- 
easy at the sound of the cries that 
were set up,” until her grandson ex- 
plained: “They are calling out, Gran, 
‘Bravo the Military English’ "; “which, 
said Mrs. L., “was very gratifying to 
my feelings as a Briton, and became 
the name the Major was known by.” 

Charles Dickens did not exclusively 
limit his international sympathy and 
regard to the country and people near- 
est our own. He had also a pleasant 
word of goodwill to say in reference to 
Italy and Switzerland. In his conclu- 
sion to Pictures from Italy (1844) the 
following passage occurs, appreciative, 
optimistic and prophetic:—“Let us part 
from Italy, with all its miseries and 
wrongs, affectionately, in our admira- 
tion of the beauties, natural and artifi- 
cial, of which it is full to overflowing, 
and in our tenderness towards a people 
naturally well-ldisposed, patient and 
sweet-tempered. Years of neglect, op- 
pression and misrule have been at 
work to change their nature and re- 
duce their spirit; miserable jealousies, 
fomented by petty princes to whom 
union was destruction and division 
strength, have been a canker at their 
root of nationality, and have barba- 
rized their language; but the good that 
that was in them ever, is in them yet, 
and a noble people may be, one day, 
raised up from these ashes. Let us 
entertain that hope!” 

Writing to his friend, W. S. Landor 
(1846), he pleads for consideration in 
regard to the worthy folk of the Land 
of Tell:—“Don't be hard on the Swiss. 
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They are a thorn in the sides of Euro- 
pean despots, and a good wholesome 
people to live near Jesuit-ridden kings 
on the brighter side of the mountains. 
My hat shall ever be ready to be 
thrown up, and my glove ever ready to 
be thrown down for Switzerland.” 

The following references do not come 
precisely within the scope and inten- 
tion of this article, nevertheless it may 
not be considered inappropriate to di- 
rect brief attention to the good-fellow- 
ship sentiments of Dickens in relation 
to America and Australia. We all know 
how he revisited the United States in 
1867, and can pleasantly recall the cor- 
diality of his reception. A farewell 
dinner was given in his honor by the 
New York Press, at Delmonico’s 
(April 18, 1868), at which Mr. Horace 
Greeley presided; and on that occasion 
Charles Dickens bore testimony to 
many changes and improvements he 
had everywhere marked in the country 
and the people, after the lapse of five- 
and-twenty years; the rise of new 
cities, and the progress manifest In the 
graces and amenities of society. He 
assured his entertainers that thence- 
forth, all copies of his American Notes 
Martin Chuzzlewit should contain 
special mention of these changes as 
then referred to; the politeness, ‘deli- 
cacy, sweet temper, hospitality and 
consideration which he had observed as 
their national characteristics; and of 
which, in many instances, he had been 
the grateful recipient. Two days later, 
on the occasion of his last American 
Reading, he bade his final adieu, tell- 
ing his hearers that he hoped often to 
recall them, equally by his winter fire, 
and in the green summer weather, 
“never as a mere public audience, but 
ws a host of personal friends.” 

By implication, Australia comes in for 
honorable mention in David Copperfield, 
when Miss Betsey Trotwood recom- 
uends that country to Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber, as possessing the “finest cli- 
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mate in the world.” “Just so,” returns 
Mrs. Micawber, “then my question 
arises. Now are the circumstances of 
the country such that a man of Mr. Mi- 
cawber’s abilities would have a fair 
chance of rising in the social scale?’ 
“No better opening anywhere,” is the 
reply, “for a man who conducts bim- 
self well and is industrious.” 

We also get a delightfully good word 
in the same book, when Mr. Peggotty 
revisits England, with news of the em- 
igrants, bringing with him a letter ad- 
dressed to David, as published in the 
Port Middlebay Times, and signed, 
“Wilkins Micawber, Magistrate.” It 
is written “on behalf of the whole of 
the inhabitants of the town,” and in it 
the following passage occurs:—*“Though 
‘remote,’ we are neither ‘melancholy’ 
nor (I may add) ‘slow.’” 

Reference may also be made to the 
account of the public dinner given “to 
our distinguished fellow-colonist and 
townsman,” and recorded in that same 
newspaper, in which we get a very 
pleasant reminder of Dr. Mell, Mrs. 
Micawber’s family, &c. All this is evi- 
dently intended by the author as a trib- 
ute of hearty goodwill and esteem for 
our Australian fellow-subjects. 

And we are well assured that these 
sentiments are cordially reciprocated, 
as, from time to time the Cound! and 
adherents of the Dickens Fellowship 
in London have the honor of re- 
ceiving and entertaining ladies and 
gentlemen from both and other coun- 
tries:—Members of the Fellowship in 
Canada, Chester (U.S.A.), Philadelphia, 
New York, Melbouine, and New Zea- 
land, knit together with ourselves “in 
a common bond of friendship as lovers 
of that great master.” the bonnie 
Prince Charlie of Victorian literature. 

Thus we may see that one of the 
great aims of Charles Dickens was to 
break down the middle wall of parti- 
tion, existing even in the second half 
of the last century, between the Eng- 
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lish, French and other continental na- 
tionalities; a wall built up and ce- 
mented by our mutual non-knowledge 
and distrust of each other. He “saw 
with larger, other eyes than ours,” the 
many admirable characteristics of our 
neighbors: their industry, vivacity, siu- 
plicity, generous consideration, cheer- 
fulness and thrift; and in his several 
works—rendered in good Parisian 
style under his personal supervision— 
he helped our friends across the chan- 
nel to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the solid, practical and unselfish 
virtues of our own people, virtues too 
often but partially revealed, by reason 
certain British reticence of de- 
meanor, conducive to misapprehen- 
sion and mistake. The portraiture of 
“Mr. The Englishman,” as before re- 
ferred to, may be noted in this regard. 

In these better days on which the 
world has fallen, we all mean 
and do our best on either side. 


of a 


well, 
It is 
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pleasant reading in this connection to 
observe, as an item of ordinary news, 
that the Mayor of Lyons recently pro- 
posed a toast to King Edward—“The 
sure and precious friend of France”— 
ata civic banquet given there to repre- 
sentatives of English and Scotch munic- 
ipalities. The toast was honored and 
acknowledged amid loud cheers. This 
and other kindred incidents may be 
regarded as the genuine outcome of 
present feeling, and the certain proph- 
ecy of future sentiment between us in 
the good time coming. 

Perhaps, largely due to the 
genius of Dickens, we may at length at- 
tain a fair appreciation of each other, 
and learn more thoroughly to recognize 
the true solidarity of mutual charity, 
tolerance and respect. 


noble 


One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin, 
Robert Allbut. 


SILLY SOCIAP FUNCTIONS. 


Those who have lived with any in- 
timacy the life of an English provincial 
town cannot fail to have perceived 
that, besides the human 
strains of passion, sorrow, comic and 
tragic experience, there exists a great 
mass of sheer vacuity of mind. Mark 
Rutherford, the greatest modern inter- 
preter of this side of English provin- 
cialism, has duly observed it. It ap- 
pears mostly in the middle classes and 
among women, and displays itself not 
so much in a sense of the tediousness 
of life as in a capacity to fill it with 
purely childish things. In small towns 
that cluster round an old cathedral, 
where time runs slowly, where some 
but not much money is made, and 
where, after the excitements of court- 
ship and marriage, or the absence of 
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these stimuli, the daily task becomes 
slack and easy, the arrangement of 
pleasure for middle-class women who 
are not absolutely dependent grows 
into a form of business. Unfortu- 
nately, the resources of the average 
pleasure-seeker in the provinces are 
small, The English family has not the 
art of conversation, and of enjoying 
small outings and entertainments like 
the French, or of cultivating the love 
of hearing good music as have the Ger- 
mans. Music and the drama do not 
greatly flourish in most provincia! 
towns. The theatre is neglected, or is 
superseded by the music hall, where. 
as a rule, ladies do not go. There is 
probably a dramatic, and almost cer- 
tainly a fairly good musical, society, 
but these are often organized by the 
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county people, or by the class just be- 
low the middle section which we have 
in mind. What, therefore, is the mid- 
die-class woman, with a little leisure, a 
little money, and a very little educa- 
tion, which has failed te awaken or 
sustain any serious intellectual inter- 
est, to do with her spare time’ As a 
rule she reads nothing but novels, and 
those new (and worthless) novels. She 
does not dine out, for the provincial 
dinner is usually a mid-day meal, and 
dancing is much more a Continental 
than an English recreation. She falls 
back, therefore, on tea, like the ladies 
in “Cranford,” and the organizing of 
these teas represents a very consider- 
able element in her life. 

The provincial “tea” represents some 
of the most singular efforts to find a 
substitute for an intelligent human in- 
terest that it would be possible to imag- 
ine. Its attraction would seem to spring 
essentially from ehildhood and from 
the more mechanical and less vivid ex- 
ercises of the schoolroom. The mod- 
ern origin of this entertainment lay in 
the “Spelling Bee.” which some years 
ago raged through England. But the 
“Spelling Bee” had some relation to 
practice, even if it be the eccentric 
practice of the English dictionary, and 
this is more than can be said for the 
kind of diversion we have in view. 
All that can be urged in its favor is 
that it sets in motion much the same 
sort of barren ingenuity that is ex- 
pended in the rhyming of “Limericks,” 
and in wrestling with the innumerable 
variety of word-puzzies on which the 
depend to build 
up their circulations. For example, 
are “Book Teas.” and “Label 
and “Hidden Treasure Teas.” 
The guest at a “Label Tea” has a lug- 
gage label pinned on his, or rather her, 
back, and has to guess, by a series of 
regulated questions, what is the writ- 
ing or the name on the label. In 
“Book Teas,” you describe the name of 
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a book by some punning device at- 
tached to the bosom of your dress. 
“Hidden Treasure Teas” need no me 
teria! adornment. You dive merely 
into the pure depths of your mind. 
But the most remarkable tea which we 
have ever heard of was that described 
as a “Courtship Tea.” To the enter- 
tainment which we have in mind, fifty 
or sixty people were invited, includ- 
ing (need I say?) several clergymen 
and the bishop of the diocese, and in- 
deed the essence of this curious func- 
tion was that men as well as women 
should be included in the list of guests 
To each person was handed, on his or 
her arrival, a printed form containing 
a list of questions, with spaces for the 
answers. All the questions turned on 
love or marriage; all the answers were 
to be given in the name of a flower. 
Thus, to the question “Who was the 
best man at the marriage?” the answer 
would be “Sweet William.” Finally, 
the two prize-winners were hailed as 
bride and bridegroom, the lady being 
given a wreath of orange blossoms and 
the gentleman a favor for his button- 
hole, and the two paraded the recep- 
tion rooms in triumph, arm in arm, ac- 
claimed by the applause of their fel- 
low-guests. These were not the freaks 
of the inhabitants of what is now po- 
litely described as a “rest cure estab- 
lishment.” They were the recreations 
of citizens and citizenesses of some 
credit and renown in a southern town. 
The affair was much talked of, the 
prize-winners were warmly congrat- 
ulated, the idea was thought to be 
rather deep, and to reflect much credit 
on the intellectual sprightliness and in- 
ventiveness of the host and hostess. 
The scene was gay, even to wildness; 
the breathless excitement when the 
numbers were being counted up, and 
the prize was awarded, bordered on 
delirium. We are not sure the occa- 
sion was not described in the 
newspapers, 
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The childishness of mind and temper 
which underlies these quaint devices is 
rooted, no doubt, in the surroundings 
of the lives that are attracted by it. It 
is the mark of people with little char- 
acter and little to do. Religion is no 
stronger a force in such lives than is 
art, or adventure, or passion, or phi- 
lanthropy; the child’s habit of make- 
believe, of using his mind for a form 
of conjuring, persists and combines 
with the prim, conventional atmosphere 
of sleepy, southern England. Such 
soil favors few vigorous human 
growths among women. Perhaps the 
best of these social instincts is that 
which expends itself in the love of out- 
door sport; the croquet and lawn ten- 
nis “teas” exhibit women as adepts in 
interesting and graceful forms of mi- 
nor athletics. Less is to be said for 
the milder and absurder forms of card 
playing. Bridge is an exhausting in- 
tellectual occupation compared with 
the nursery pursuits we have described, 
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But the “whist drives,” ie. the par- 
ties in “progressive” whist, which may 
be seem and endured not only in 
ceuntiess drawing-rooms, but in hotels 
and on ocean-going steamers, touch 
the utmost bounds of social inanity. 
And yet this atmosphere of silliness 
surrounds thousands of harmless lives, 
and makes a good part of their mental 
activity and of their conversation. 
Men are no doubt repelled by the kind 
of giggling fun which pervades the ec- 
centric entertainments that go on be- 
hind old brown and white walls in 
streets that ages ago echoed to the rude 
sounds of battle and murder and sud- 
den death. They usually take their 
amusements apart. A period of great 
poverty, a religious revival, the organi- 
zation of women’s education, possibly 
women's suffrage, might give pause 
to the absurdities in which thou- 
sands of English wives and mothers 
and spinsters find a certain mystical 
pleasure. 








THE PERCEPTION 


In a very interesting paper recently 
read before the Society for Psychical 
Research on the appreciation of time 
by somnambules, Dr. T. W. Mitchell 
has subjected to analysis through a se- 
ries of original experiments the method 
by which the mind attempts to meas- 
ure time in states below consciousness. 
It is a well-established fact, which has 
often attracted attention and invited 
investigation, that there appears to be 
some faculty of the mind by which we 
are able to measure or note the lapse 
of time during sleep. A common ex- 
ample of the occurrence will be in the 
experience of most persons. When 
something exceptional or important has 
to be done, and when the mind has 
been deeply engaged on retiring to rest 
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with the necessity for waking at a 
certain hour, considerable surprise is 
often occasioned by finding that wake- 
fulness occurs almost exactly at the 
time upon which the mind had been 
fixed on retiring to rest. When from 
the experiences of ordinary sleep ob- 
servation passes to the facts of hyp- 
notic sleep, the data are more sugges- 
tive. It is a well-known peculiarity of 
the hypnotic state that an act sug- 
gested in hypnosis to be fulfilled at a 
given day or hour in the future will be 
duly performed. There must evidently 
be in such cases some faculty in the 
mind below the state of consciousness, 
which remains on the watch and which 
is capable of noting the passing of time 
so as to fulfil the act when its per- 
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formance becomes due. In instances 
where a date is mentioned, the per- 
formance of an act at a certain time 
would not of course be so difficult as 
might at first sight appear. It would 
be only necessary to assume some sub- 
conscious noting by the subject of the 
calendar or the clock. If however the 
hypuctized person was told to perform 
an act at the end of a certain number 
of days, hours, or minutes, and cor- 
rectly judged time when removed from 
the ordinary indications of it, a differ- 
ent explanation would be required. 

Dr. Mitchell's first series of experi- 
ments go to show that in these cases 
there must be not only some form of 
watching and counting of the intervals 
as they pass, but that elaborate calcu- 
lations are made ‘Sy the sub-conscious 
mind to determine at what particular 
moment the act falls due. In some of 
the experiments the subject during 
hypnosis explained that these calcula- 
tions were made during ordinary sleep, 
and the fact was brought out that long 
and laborious calculations may be ac- 
curately carried on by the sub-con- 
scious mind without any knowledge of 
the fact rising to the surface of ordi- 
nary consciousness, A number of Dr. 
Mitchell's experiments on a particular 
subject were of a certain type. The 
subject In hypnosis was told that at 
some future time when Dr. Mitchell 
called next—the date being then un- 
known to the experimenter himself— 
she would be required to write down 
immediately the number of hours and 
minutes which had elapsed. These 
tests were usually performed correctly, 
although when the subject in waking 
consciousness wrote down the num- 
ber, she had no knowledge as to what 
it referred to. 

Dr. Mitchell’s conclusion is that in 
these experiments there was a contin- 
uous sub-conscious watching or the 
Ume as it passed, and that the process 
employed was that of mental addition 
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which took place at intervals. One 
very interesting conclusion which is 
suggested by the experiments has refer- 
ence to the great mental labor, and 
possibly mental fatigue, which must 
be occasioned by operations thus per- 
formed by the mind below the level 
of consciousness. “Apart from the fa- 
cilitation of mental calculation which 
knowledge of certain data brings 
about, I have found,” says Dr. Mitchell, 
“little evidence that calculation in byp- 
nosis is, aS a rule, appreciably more 
rapid or more accurate than in the 
waking state.” But he goes on to add 
that some of the problems solved sub- 
consciously were more difficult than 
any that could be solved mentally in 
the waking state or in hypnosis; and 
it would seem that there may be some 
facilitation of sub-conscious calculation 
possible which cannot obtain in ordi- 
nary conscious thought. Such a facili- 
tation would, he thinks, arise if the 
subject were able to visualize the fig- 
ures employed so that they had the 
reality and permanence which sug- 
gested visual hallucinations have for 
many somnambules, 

The ultimate problem to which the 
experiments lead is, however, whether 
there is a true faculty enabling the 
mind to appreciate time when the sub- 
ject has been kept away from external 
indications of the passage of time. 
Dr. Mitchell’s experiments, intended to 
elucidate this problem, tend to confirm 
previous experiments of Dr. Bramwell 
that in such cases “there is apparently 
a true appreciation of the passage of 
time without any assistance from such 
sensory impressions as normally give 
us this information.” The experiments 
made had reference to the time-appre- 
ciation by somnambules of periods 
varying from a minute to half an hour. 
Subjects in a state of hypnosis were, 
for instance, told to raise the right arm 
at the end of twenty minutes or any 
similar interval, They were then 
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awakened, Without the subject being 
conscious of any reason for the act, the 
arm was usually lifted at a very close 
approximation to the correct time; and 
this result seemed to follow even if 
the subject were kept in a darkened 
room. In a series of sixty observations 
on various subjects, with periods vary- 
ing from a minute to half an hour, the 
mean error Was ho more than a frac- 
tion of a minute, 30 per cent. being 
accurate, One very curious result was 
the limitation of the amount of error, 
whether the suggested time-interval 
were long or short. The result of the 
experiments as a whole Dr. Mitchell 
thinks is to preciude the conclusion 
that there is any guessing by the sub- 
jects in obtaining the results and that 
there is a true timeappreciation in 
somnambules. 

Dr, Mitchell's main conclusion is that 
in seeking for an explanation of this 
faculty of time-appreciation by the 
mind in sleep, we are bound to look to 
the methods used when similar judg- 
ments are made by the ordinary wak- 
ing consciousness. If in the waking 
state we are denied all ordinary means 
of marking the passage of time, we 
can still make judgments approxi- 
mately accurate as to the length of any 
The Outlook. 











given interval, We have ingrained 
within us a sense of rhythm which en- 
ables us, for instance, to measure 
fairly accurately the time-intervals in 
the swing of a second pendulum. It 
seems probable that sub-consciousness 
may go further than this, and that the 
lower strata of consciousness can take 
cognizance of various organic processes 
which are, or may be, unperceived or 
generally unattended to by the waking 
self. The most obvious of these is the 
organic rhythm of the heart-beat and 
the respiratory movement. And if a 
correlation has been sub-consciously es- 
tabiished between such phases of or- 
ganic life and our artificial divisions of 
time, the sub-conscious watcher is pro- 
vided with an objective time-measurer 
which is liable to only slight variations 
of regularity. We now know, as the 
result of direct experiment, how con- 
centrated is the attention and to what 
an extraordinary and unexpected ex- 
tent long calculations are carried on 
by the mind sub-consciously. Having 
got its unit of time, it is not surpris- 
ing that the result thus produced by 
the sub-conscious mind should at first 
sight appear to our waking intelligence 
as the product of some unknown and 
incomprehensible faculty, 








After nearly ten years of chequered 
experience in the Philippines, the peo- 
ple of the United States are addressing 
themselves again to the questions: Is 
possession of the Philippines worth 
while? Have we a mission there? 
What is our ultimate purpose in the 
difficult task of governing them? In 
the Times of Tuesday we read that the 
New York Herald estimates the cost to 
America of holding and governing the 
Philippines since they were acquired 
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from Spain at £80,000,000. The Herald 
remarks that this sum would have paid 
for forty-five battleships, or would 
have made the defences of the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts of the United 
States impregnable. “To sell the is- 
lands,” it says, “and haul down the 
flag might not be the most glorious 
thing to do, but it would, at any rate, 
be a businesslike proceeding, and less 
inglorious than to keep them as at 
present without adequate protection.” 
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Many other American newspapers are 
advocating the sale of the islands. If 
all the newspapers in America did so, 
we still should not believe that the 
United States Government would really 
sell them, 

We say this, not because we attrib- 
ute to the American Government any 
foolish stubbornness in thinking that 
their pride is tied up with an empty 
honor, but because we are sure that 
when the Philippines were taken ever 
the responsibilities of the policy were 
clearly appreciated, and are no less 
clearly appreciated now. Before Amer- 
ica committed herself to the acquisi- 
tion of dependencies she had long sat 
with folded arms and watched the re- 
lations of the European nations with 
their colonies. She had seen colonies 
exploited for the enrichment of . their 
possessors; she had seen the old East 
india Company, which necessarily 
thought of trade more than of decent 
administration, turned into a responsi- 
bie Government which ruled in the in- 
terests of the governed; she had seen 
France in difficulties because she neg- 
lected the golden rule for the manage- 
ment of colonies; she had watched the 
painful history of the Chartered Com- 
pany in Seuth Africa; and above all, 
she remembered why she herself had 
broken away from-Britain, and she had 
in mind the reasons of the war with 
Spain from which she had only just 
Was not the origin of that 
simply and solely the Spanish 
habit of governing distant possessions 
for the benefit of the mother-country? 
When the American Government took 
over the Philippines, then, it is as cer- 
tain as anything can be that they did 
not regard the new possessions merely 
as a “business proposition.” They did 
not say: “We mean to add to our ma- 
terial wealth and our strategical 
strength by this act. If after a fair 
trial the plan does not pay, we shall 
drop it.” In Mr. Roosevelt's mouth the 
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words “manifest destiny” bad a very 
different meaning. He meant that the 
United States had had a policy im- 
posed upon her by circunistances, and 
that she could not shirk it whatever 
the difficulties. If that were not so, 
there would have been justice in the 
gibes at the phrase “manifest destiny” 
as the disarming and specious title of a 
policy of grab. We hope that those 
who once argued for expansion will 
not now lend any force in retrospect to 
thar opponents’ strictures. For to 
abandon the Philippines would, in our 
opinion, undoubtedly have that effect; 
it would be a renunciation of a purify- 
ing responsibility; it would be a vir- 
tual admission that the “white man’s 
burden” which America desired to take 
up was not the burden of carrying 
helpless persons through the quag- 
mires of misgovernment and barbarism 
to the safety of good government, but 
the burden of a groaning purse. if 
any “anti-Imperialist” doubts whether 
the American policy of acquisition was 
so single-minded as we suppose, he 
need only refer to the proclamation 
which General Otis was instructed to 
publish in the Philippines in 1901. In 
it the American Government guaran- 
teed the establishment of an honest 
Civil Service, which would govern and 
dispense justice for the good of the 
people, and would so far as possible 
employ Filipinos themselves for the 
purpose. In a word, the intention 
was obviously to do for the Philippines 
what Britain was doing for Egypt. is 
that policy to be ended because prog- 
ress is slow, and the early stages have 
been expensive? We do not believe 
it. 

We wonld not underrate the difficul- 
ties. When America parted from the 
traditional conception of herself as a 
self-containing Republic which had no 
concern with the troubles and turmoils 
of the world outside her own happy 
shores, she had no men trained to civil 
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administration in remote and difficult 
parts of the world whom she could de- 
spatch to the Philippines. A Civil Ser- 
vice had to be created on the spot, 
forged out of bitter experience. Amer- 
ica had nothing like our Indian Civil 
Service or the officials of our Colonial 
Office. But who are our Civil and Col- 
onial officials abroad? They are mostly 
the sons of professional men, of law- 
yers, doctors, and clergymen. America 
has similar classes. It seemed certain 
—it still seems certain—that she could 
produce similar officiais from similar 
material. Given the same experience, 
the same traditions and the same abili- 
ties would grow. We confess that they 
have been longer in growing than we 


expected. The Philippines have been 
the chief, because the most exacting, 
school of colonial government for 
America, Properly managed, its in- 


uence would tell at home, for it must 
uot be supposed that the people of a 
mother-country sanction and control an 
oXshoct of their own Administration 
abroad without being themselves arf- 
fected by its operations. A moral as 
well as a pecuniary benefit is to be set 
down on the credit side of a nation 
which provides honest governance out- 
side its own borders. We hope, at all 
events, that the school will not be 
closed without very urgent reasons. If 
the demand for the sale of the Philip- 
pines should become more insistent, it 
will be very interesting to see whether 
the old idea! of America as the Repub- 
lic aloof from all external responsibili- 
ties will be reasserted. No doubt it is 
too late to reassert it successfully; but 
we can well understand and sympa- 
thize with the point of view of men— 
particularly of old men—who regret the 
unique distinction the United States 
once had among the Great Powers of 
the world. One thing to be remem- 
bered in examining the construction of 
a colonial rule in the Philippines is that 
the expense cannot possibly be so great 
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henceforth as it has been in the 


past. 

The conclusion cannot be resisted 
that money has been wasted, but every- 
thing learned is a guarantee against 
further waste. American troops in the 
early stages of pacifying the country 
marched up and down without any se- 
rious attempt to make good the ground 
as it was won by the establishment of 
a just and useful civil rule. Nor could 
they easily understand why Aguinaldo 
and the Tagal peasants resented so bit- 
terly the presence of foreigners who 
meant so well. Were not the Tagals 
Christians, and why should they re- 
sist the domination of men who were 
not only Christians, but, unlike the 
Spanish friars who preceded them, 
just and honest! Nothing cools ardor 
like ingratitude. But gratitude must 
not be expected. If Lord Cromer 
wrote a book of maxims for colonia! 
administrators, he would certainly put 
that in the number. To Americans, 
however, the slow progress, the in- 
gratitude, the expense, are all galling. 
It is not surprising. The American 
army in Luzon was in a hurry, to be- 
gin with; perhaps the Civil Service is 
in a hurry too; certainly the Americans 
at home are beginning to hurry,—to 
say that the whole business must forth- 
with pay or be shut down. 

We have said nothing of the strategic 
significance of the Philippines, partly 
because we have preferred to consider 
the matter on other grounds, and 
partly because it is a matter of dis- 
pute. But it is obvious that in the 
present circumstances, when there is 
talk of transferring the American 
Navy to the Pacific, and when the dan- 
gers to the peace of the world are 
recognizably there, the proposal to sell 
the Philippines could not be seriously 
entertained. To whom would they be 
sold? Not to Japan. If strategie rea- 
sons did not forbid that, religious rea- 
sons certainly would. And in every 
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other case an objection could be dis- 
covered. We would even go so far as 
to say that a civilized Power which 
has deliberately undertaken the gov- 
ernance of an inferior people has uo 
right to sell the country into the pos- 
session of others. We foresee that the 
question cannot become acute for some 
time. But if the expenditure on the 
Philippines continues too high to be 
tolerated after all, why should not our 
fortunate experience in Egypt be imi- 
tated? Why should not a Pro-consul 
be chosen to guide and inspire the re- 
construction of the Philippines, and 
it create a pride and effi- 


with new 
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ciency in the Colonial Civil Service? 
Why should not Mr. Roosevelt be 
asked to undertake that vastly impor- 
tant and honorific task? In a little 
more than a year he will be free. in 
two years he will be rested and have a 
heart for any fate. With Genera] 
Leonard Wood as his lieutenant, what 
might he not accomplish? Gould he de- 
vote his powers to a work of wider im- 
port? At all events, till some solution 
as heroic as that had been attempted, 
we, as ardent well-wishers of America, 
should not reconcile ourselves to the 
sale of the Philippines. 
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Mrs. Cornwallis West, formerly Lady 
Randolph Churchill, is writing ber 
memoirs. The book will be published 
England and the 
the course of next 


simultaneously in 
United States in 
year. 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge has 
made the discovery that the Bible is 
“Good Reading” and he expounds that 
view of the sacred book in a breezy 
and off-hand style which, while it may 
not commend itself to readers who 
have a long familiarity with the Bible, 
may serve a useful purpose for those 
who have yet to make Mr. Beveridge’s 
discovery, Henry Altemus Co. 

“The Gospel According to the En- 
emy,” by T. Newton Owen, minister of 
the Congregational Church at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, contains a group of brief 
and simple discourses, the texts of 
which are drawn from the disparaging 
words spoken of Jesus by his enemies 
at different stages of his career, from 
his rejection at Nazareth to the taunts 
uttered while he was on the Cross. 


An account in book form of Prince 
Borghese’s motor journey from Pekin 
to Paris is to be written by Signor 
Barzini, the Italian journalist who 
travelled on the car throughout the 
journey, representing “The Daily Tele- 
graph.” The book, which will be illus- 
trated by over a hundred reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken by Signor 
Barzini, is to be published this autumn. 


Edith A. Browne's biographical sketch 
of W. 8. Gilbert in the series of “Stars 
of the Stage” (John Lane, publisher) 
presents a charming picture of this 
apostle of harmless fun, who has done 
more to promote the gaiety of nations 
than any of his stage contemporaries. 
Snatches from the Bab Ballads and 
from the comic operas help to enliven 
it, and pictures of artists and stage 
scenes illustrate it. It is written con 
amore, with a light touch which befits 
80 lively a subject. 


The first volume of Messrs, Long- 
mans’ new “Pocket Library of The- 
ology” will be “The Gospel Message: 
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Sermons preached at St. Paul's,” by 
Canon Newbolt, which is announced 
as nearly ready. This will be followed 
by “Sermots at St. Paul's and else- 
where,” being selections from the pub- 
lished s*rmons of the late Canon Lid- 
don, with a preface by the Rev. H. 
N. Bate, examining chaplain to the 
Bishop of London; and “Christianity 
and Common Life,” by the Rev. H. R. 


Gambel, Rector of Upper Chelsea. 
‘ 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Coleridge, 
whose death recently occurred in Eng- 
land, was a grand-niece of the poet. 
She showed considerable talent both 
in prose and verse. Her best novel, 
“The King with Twaq Faces” (1897), 
established her reputation for histor- 
ical fiction: “The Fiery Dawn” (1901) 
was not so successful; but “The 
Shadow on the Wall” (1904) and “The 
Lady on the Drawing-room Floor” 
(1906) were both books of exceptional 
interest, At her best she had the gift 
of imparting intensity to her work. 
As “Anodos” she published “Fancy’s 
Following” and “Fancy’s Guerdon,” 
two books of verse which indicated 
her kinship with the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Last year she contributed a preface to 
an edition of the last poems of R. W. 
Dixon, She also published a volume 
of essays, “Non Sequitur,” in 1900. 

A further instalment of “Every- 
man’s Library” will soon be issued by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. The books 
include Virgil's “Eclogues and Geor- 
gics,” a new translation by the Rev. 
T. F. Royds; Elyot’s “Governour,” 
1531, with introduction and glossary 
by Prof. Fisher Watson; “Ulric the 
Farm Servant,” with Ruskin’s notes, 
included by special permission of Mrs. 
Firth, who translated the book for 
him; several novels of Dickens, intro- 
duced by Mr. Chesterton; Mrs, Oli- 


phant’s “Salem Chapel,” introduced by 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll; and two vclumes 
of “Hakluyt’s Voyages,” which are to 
appear in a complete set from the text 
of Messrs. MacLehose’s library issue, 
edited by Mr. John Masefield. Theol- 
ogy is represepted by the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, edited and ar- 
ranged in four volumes by the Rev. 
R. Bruce Taylor. Young people are to 
have Ballantyne’s “Coral Island” and 
“Martin Rattler”; and old and new sci- 
ence are represented by Harvey's 
“Circulation of the Blood” and Dr. 


Galton’s “Inquiries into Human Fac- 
ulty,” with a preface from his hand. 


If Richard Jefferies’ out -of - door 
books need an introduction to Amer- 
ican readers, as we suspect that they 
do, they could sc. _ely be presented in 
a more enticing form than in the 
edition just published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. in three volumes which slip con- 
veniently into the pocket, and yet are 
attractive upon the shelf. Jefferies 
wrote his praises of Nature as spon- 
taneously as a bird sings them. In bis 
studies, sketches and essays of out-of- 
door life, there is an entire absence of 
that note of self-consciousness which 
mars the work of many observers and 
writers in the same field. These three 
volumes, “The Life of the Fields,” 
“Nature near London” and “The Open 
Air,” are almost as delightful in their 
unconscious revelations of the man as 
in their pictures and descriptions of 
what he saw. There is no special 
thread of continuity: one may open 
either of the books anywhere and 
never fail to find beguilement and 
pleasure. Perhaps the most surprising 
volume is that on “Nature near Lon- 
don” for it is scarcely to the neighbor- 
hood of the great and noisy metropolis 
that most lovers of Nature would re- 
sort for their observations. 





